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ALIGHT IN THE DARK—More and more outdoor telephone booths are being placed at convenient locations and are available for service 24 hours a day. 
They supplement the hundreds of thousands of public telephones in buildings, stores, hotels, gas stations, airports, railroad stations and bus terminals. 


: Your handy phones away from home 


shire 


Quick, easy way to keep in touch and get things done wherever you are. 


Convenient public telephones save you time, money and trouble. 


The Call That Saves a Dinner. 
Take a moment to make a 
thoughtful call home when 
you’re going to be late. Saves 
worry as well as the dinner. 


” 


“I've Been Thinking About You. 
Someone would like to hear 
from you. So obey that nice 
impulse to call. There’s 
always a telephone nearby. 


” 


“He Wants Immediate Delivery. 
A quick telephone call is a 
big help in making appoint- 
ments, reporting orders and 
speeding deliveries. 


It’s Fun to Phone... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





“We'll Be There About Ten.” 
When traveling, it’s always 
a good idea to telephone 
ahead for rooms or to tell 
friends when you'll arrive. 




















Physical Fitness—-A Proposal 


. . » MCO 6100.3 on Physical Fit- 
ness was a step in the right direction 
in this modern-day world of “motor- 
vation” where we have less and less 
chance to keep in “hill-climbing 
shape.” That order was generally 
accepted as a forced motivater for 
all of us to “work out,” yet it was 
only a guide and not fully required 
by all commands as the “bible’”—it 
should have been a definitely re- 
quired Physical Readiness Test 
given semi-annually as practiced here 
at Quantico. 

Now, recently we have a revised 
Physical Fitness order of 9 April 58, 
which doubly reduced and relaxed 








our muscles and readiness in the 
Corps. As you know, this order 
eliminated the 440 yard sprint run 
and substituted the 880 yard jog for 
all ages, plus eliminating the duck 
waddle. Secondly, and what we 
want to dwell on here is, it com- 
pletely eliminated the requirement 
for officers above company grade 
level from taking it regardless of age. 
On top of this, the test is not man- 
datory, it may be administered. 


What does this mean? It means 
this: we have enlisted troops from 
Pvt to SgtMaj, approximately 17 to 
45 years of age, WO to Capt, ap- 
proximately 21 to 45 years of age, 
taking the test, yet field grade offi- 
cers, specifically LtCols and Majs, 
29 to 45 years of age are not re- 
quired to take the test by virtue of 
rank, not age, which has nothing to 
do with physical fitness; although, in 
another order, field grade officers 
must fire the M-1 Rifle until they 
reach the age of 35. 


I propose one standard, semi-an- 
nually administered, mandatory 
Physical Readiness Test for all Ma- 
rines below the rank of Col with a 
graduated scale according to age, not 
rank. Let’s face the facts. The mod- 
ern atomic battlefield will require 
battalions, under the leadership of 
LtCols and below, to move rapidly 
over rough terrain, not only by the 
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vertical envelopment method but, 
just as surely, by the hill-climbing 
method. 


Capt A. C. Smith, Jr. 
MCS, Quantico, Va. 


Jump Wings 

... I have noticed in past issues 
that many of your readers are not 
only Marines but also men from 
other countries. Since my release 
from the US Marines, I have formed 
a Sky Diving Club. Besides taking 
part in the growing activities of para- 
chuting, our Club keeps a record of 
all parachuting and collects civilian 
and military jump wings as well as 
literature from all over the world. 
We would feel honored to receive 











any such literature and wings from 
your readers. 

We are at your readers’ disposal 
in regards to information about our 
Club or parachuting in general. 
Thank you for the space. 


F. F. Owsianka 
Midwest Sky Diving Club 
9811 S. Claremont 
Chicago, Illinois 


Thank You 


... I hold in my hand a letter 
from Vice Admiral Power, who is 
now Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff 
and Fifth Sea Lord.- He writes: 
“Thank you for your letter and the 
magazine. They have got it all up 
very nicely indeed and I am so glad 
to have a bit of publicity for the 
efforts of my chaps.” 

I, too, am very glad that you have 
given me the opportunity of telling 
this story (The Fleet Air Arm in 





’58). to the members of the USMC, 
and I know this view is shared jp 
many circles over here. 


Cdr. F. W. Lipse 
Hanaker, Craneswater Park one 
Southsea 
Hampshire, England 


Once a Marine 
... We in the Officer Procuremen 
Business readily appreciate Maj Geis 
singer’s point of view as denoted in 
“Once a Marine, Always a Marine.” 
Current policy literally penalize 









Operations at Suez — GAZETTE: Mar _ 








a man for experience in this respect; 
«.g., recently I talked with, and a | 
sisted, a 23-year-old IstLt in the | 


USMCR to attempt re-entry on EA) 
for the purpose of integration. He 
had been released from active duty 


after two years (NROTC), and car | 


ried 0302/0202 MOSs. 


This man was an_ outstanding | 


prospect for OCC but was ineligible 
due to his status as an experienced 
Marine Corps Lieutenant. He, inci- 
dentally, was still within the year 
groups being considered for integra 





tion but ineligible to apply due to | 


being on inactive duty. His is nota 
unique case. 

In view of the facts so aptly pre- 
sented by the Major in his article, I 
strongly recommend a re-evaluation 
of existing policies on the matter, 
but I feel care should be exercised 
in instituting policy which might 
encourage the officers who are cur- 
rently staying in, to go out and 
“shop around” prior to committing 
themselves. By so doing we might 
lose more than we gain. 

Capt A. E. Bench 


MCRS 
Minneapolis |, Minn. 


Always a Marine 


. . . Three cheers for Maj Geis 
singer for his “Once a Marine, Al 
ways a Marine.” In reading it I 


noted, however, that he failed to © 


mention one provision of the Ma- 








rine Corps Manual which came quite | 


forcefully to my attention recently. 
A Reserve officer in the Unit who 
held a Regular Commission in the 
Corps and left active duty because 
of family problems wants very badly 
to return to the Corps. For nearly 
4 years he has been an outstand- 
ing member of the Organized Re 
serves and a real “gung ho” Marine 
all the way around. In writing we 
discovered that in the case of a Reg 
(Continued on page 4) 
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WORLD WIT 


SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





TURBINE-POWERED SIKORSKY S-62—With an empty 
weight 700 pounds less than an S-55’s and a turbine 
engine producing 200 more horsepower, the S-62 out- 
performs the earlier aircraft while offering the extra 
benefits of using proven S-55 components. A completely 


HELICOPTER “SKYHOOK"—The Army has foun that dis- 


watertight boat hull provides takeoff and landing capa- 
bility on water, land, and snow. The power plant is a 
G.E. T-58 gas turbine. The S-62, which will carry 12 
passengers, has many advantages for both commercial 
and military operators. 
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abled light aircraft can be successfully brought back to their 
home bases by helicopter. Above, an Army H-34 (Sikorsky 
S-58) from Fort Huachuca, Arizona, brings home an L-19 
damaged in a landing accident at Tucson Municipal Airport, 


Ps agen gti 4 é ie 

ASSAULT AIRLIFT FOR 6000 MEN-—Sikorsky 
helicopters flew 2000 sorties in a recent amphibi- 
ous exercise on the Atlantic Coast. Flying from 
naval vessels, they carried ashore a Marine Corps 
regiment, 100 vehicles, and hundreds of tons of 
cargo. Hardest workers were HUS (S-58) and 
twin-engined HR2S (S-56) helicopters, above. 


about 100 miles away. 


== IKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


* BB stRATFORD. CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 






















































































ular Officer who has taken a Re- 
serve Commission, or has resigned 
period, he may ask for consideration 
if he will return as a 2d Lt on the 
bottom of the Lineal List. 

Most such men do not desire a 
Contiact or EAD because they are 
willing to give up all civilian con- 
tact and in return expect they can 
get a chance at a career in the Corps. 
Why should we penalize them by 
telling them to start all over again? 
As the Major said in his article, in 
most cases these were young men 
who saw “Greener Pastures” and if 
they then decide they want the 
Corps we sure should have some way 
to accept the most desirable of them, 
in an adjusted rank or lineal prece- 
dence, of course. If the facts stated in 
the Coordiner Report are straight, 


we can sure use them. 

Capt P. E. Wilson 
185 - 15th Avenue 
Rockford, Illinois 


Correction 
... In LtCol Edwards’ otherwise 
excellent review of the new edition 
of General Sherman’s memoirs (GA- 
ZETTE: May 58), I was somewhat sur- 
prised to see his account of the al- 
leged desertion en masse of an entire 
Army company during the Cali- 
fornia gold rush. This is perhaps 
literary license on the part of the 
reviewer—and certainly rather hard 
on the Army—since, according to 
my copy of the Sherman memoirs 
pages 98-100, (Vol. I), the total num- 
ber of deserters in the episode was 28, 
not a company, and they came, indi- 
vidually, from 4 companies of the 2d 
Inf. 
Col R. D. Heinl, Jr. 


2400 California St., N.W. 
Washington 8, DC. 


Explanation 

... On page 71 of the new edition, 
the incident is so described, “it was 
certain that 28 men had deserted . . . 
all (officers) agreed that the whole 
regiment would desert if these men 
were not brought back . . . as the sol- 
diers could not be trusted, it was 
useless to send any but officers in 
pursuit.” 

Upon their recapture, Sherman re- 
ports that, “I doubt not this pre- 
vented the desertion of the bulk of 
the Second Infantry that spring, for 
at that time so demoralizing was the 
effect of the gold mines that every- 
body not in the military service jus- 
tified desertion, because a soldier if 
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free could earn more money in a day 
than he received per month.” 

In reporting this incident, albeit 
incorrectly, no slur was intended 
against the Army, but rather an in- 
dication of just how bad things were 
in California in the days of 1849- 
1850. Indeed, the gold bug bit every- 
one, both in service and out. Again 
as Sherman describes it, “Not only 
did soldiers and sailors desert, but 
captains and masters of ships actu- 
ally abandoned their vessels and car- 
goes to try their luck at the mines. 





Preachers and professors forgot their - 


creeds and took to trade, and even 
to keeping gambling-houses.” 


LtCol H. W. Edwards 
MCS, Quantico, Va. 


Flexibility Pays Off 


. . . For years the basic tenet of 
Marine Corps Tactics has been flexi- 
bility. Military history is replete 
with examples of the commander 
who was defeated because of the lack 
of flexibility. 

An outstanding proof of the ad- 
vantages of flexibility was demon- 
strated on 23 March 1958. This day 
was D-Day for Puisex 1-58, a major 
amphibious exercise involving the 
2d MarDiv and the 2d MAW (both 
reinforced) . 

To set the scene, it must be ex- 
plained that a Fast Landing Force 
had landed in the objective area 
5-days prior to D-Day. This Fast 
Landing Force of infantry and air 
units had actually been at sea on the 
carriers Forrestal, Tarawa and Valley 
Forge. The 6th Marines (reinf) com- 
prised the infantry forces, and 
MAG-26 (reinf) provided the heli- 
copters which made this unique op- 
eration feasible. 

While the remainder of the Am- 
phibious Task Force was enroute to 








the objective area a complete change 
in the intelligence picture appeared, 
The operation, which was based op 
the assumption of landing against 
token enemy resistance, had to be re. 
evaluated. As the complex pieces of 
the intelligence jigsaw puzzles were 
pieced together, it became obvious 
that the plan for landing regiments 
in column might result in defeat in 
detail. 

It would be facetious to explain 
the responsibilities of the Command. 
er, but one wonders what the reader 
would have done in this case. The | 
reader must keep in mind: 1) This 
is the alternate plan of a major 
amphibious force, 2) This alternate 
plan had never been rehearsed, 3) — 
The alternate plan involved regi- | 
ments landing abreast but one of the 
regiments had been to Vieques on 
maneuvers and joined the Task Force 
(actual) at sea, 4) It had never been 
thoroughly discussed, but it had been 
thoroughly planned, 5) The reader 
receives this recommendation less 
than 5 hours before Hotel Hour on 
Delta Day, 6) The Amphibious Task 
Force Commander had just given or. | 
ders to disperse all ships by a fac | 
tor of 2. 

The 6 items mentioned above are | 
only a few that faced the Division | 
Commander. 

G-3 of the Division, discussed the 
problem with the General Staff and 
Chief of Staff. The pro’s and con’s 
were presented to the CG. The de- 
cision ordered 3 hours before H- 
Hour, “Execute the Alternate Plan.” 

When the CG said “Execute” 
many pale faced individuals were 
noted on the AGC and I'll wager 
that many degrees of paleness could 
have been noted on the other ships 
of the Amphibious Force. 

Three hours later the 2d and 8th 
Marines (both reinf) hit the beach 
exactly at the H-Hour designated in 
the primary plan. When one con 
siders that an Amphibious Operation 
is a most complex operation under 
normal circumstances, then, one 
must really appreciate this success 
ful operation. 

Flexibility made Pursex 1-58 4 
success. It proved the need for flexi- 
bility both for the Navy and Marine 
Corps. It proved that without flexi- 
bility defeat might follow. It fur 
ther proved that planning, cooper 
ation, coordination, teamwork and 
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'| flexibility between the Navy and 
Marine Corps adds up to an unbeat- 


able combination. 

LtCol D. J. Regan 
2d Mar Div FMF 
Camp Lejeune, NC. 


Radio Relay 
_.. As an Infantry Regimental 


Communications Officer for the past. 


13 months, operating under the new 
doctrine and under the new Provi- 
sional T/O & E, I was very much 
interested in the 2 articles on Radio 
Relay that recently appeared in the 
GazettE (Oct ’57, Mar ’58). 

Radio Relay, being organic to in- 
fantry regiments under the new T/E 
presents additional advantages for 
insuring positive and adequate con- 
trol to the commander as indicated 
in the article. However, the authors 
of both articles failed to bring out a 
very important point, a point I con- 
sider to be the most serious disad- 
vantage connected with the use of 
this equipment on a Regimental 
level and that leads to additional 
disadvantages. Commanders of in- 
fantry regiments and battalions are 
“most reluctant,” and rightly so, to 
allow these “tall” antennae (up to 40 
feet) to be placed on high terrain in 
the vicinity of their CP! 

One method to combat this disad- 
vantage is to place the equipment in 
operation some distance (14 to 11% 
miles or more) from the CP, leave it 
and thereafter make only periodic 
checks and inspections for minor ad- 
justments, realigning antennae, re- 
fueling generators, etc. However, 
again other disadvantages occur in 
this method such as lack of security 
for the equipment, requirement for 
longer wire lines, additional time de- 
lays in setting up, not to mention 
the possibility of destruction or cap- 


ture by the enemy. 


No one will dispute the fact that 
regiments are most happy to have 
radio relay organic and available for 
use, but by the same token no one 
can understand the headaches and 
Ingenuity required to maintain a 
radio relay system until he serves as 
a regimental communications officer. 


Capt J. Nastasi 
7th Marines, Ist Mar Div F 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
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Dutch Marines 


...A fortnight ago the natives here 
showed us an old Japanese position, 
6 miles east of Sorong (most western 
point of New Guinea) in the jungle. 
A special group of Dutch Marines 
are now working there to look for 
ammunition, weapons, etc. 


We found a lot of gun-ammuni- 
tion, A.P. mortar-mines, (knee- 
mortars), A.T. grenades, helmets, 
shoes, etc. This was all we found in 
fighting-holes until now. In such a 
fighting-hole we found a canteen- 
cup too. Because we are very inter- 
ested and want to know more about 
this old Japanese position I write 
you now. 


Perhaps you can find out who 
“Phillip de Los Angeles” is. His 
name is written on the canteen-cup. 
Perhaps Phillip himself can tell us 
something more about this position. 


This is the only “American sou- 
venir” we have found, therefore, we 
believe the Americans were never on 
this position. Maybe it was taken 
from a killed American soldier as a 
souvenir, 


Perhaps you can find his family 
and it will be very pleasant for 
them. 


I hope you can tell us something 
more about the American position in 
Sorong in 1944. 


I wish you success and we hope 
to hear more about it. Thank you 
very much for all you will do for us. 


Lt Coenen 
Mar No 10026 
Marines Camp KAIMANA 
Kaimana, Dutch New Guinea 
Naval Post Office Biak 


Ed: The canteen cup referred to is now in the 
possession of the GAZETTE. Anyone having 
knowledge of this position in New Guinea or of 
Phillip de Los Angeles is encouraged to write 
to the Editor and Publisher, MARINE CORPS 
GAZETTE. 


Required Reading 


. . . Is anything being done about 
making Tocsin For Command (Ga- 
ZETTE, Apr ’58) required reading for 
all Marine Corps officers? 


LtCol P. F. Reese 
2d MAW 
Cherry Point, NC. 


Mobility for Crew-Served Weapons 


... The tank has been and remains 
the ultimate in ground offensive 
power. “Ontos” has given us high 
anti-mechanized capability. Now, 


how about more mobility for crew- 
served weapons? With increasing 
emphasis on speed and flexibility de- 
manded under the concepts of 
atomic warfare, why not consider the 
feasibility of adopting a _ small, 
tracked vehicle similar to the British 
Bren Gun Carrier? 

What are the specific possibilities 
of this type vehicle? Let’s take a 
long, cold look at its advantages. 
First, these vehicles mounting one or 
two .30 or .50 caliber machine guns, 
would give the infantry a constant 
base of fire capable of travelling 
cross-country with foot troops com- 
pletely independent of existing road 
nets. They could carry a far greater 
supply of ammunition without the 
difficulties experienced by men on 
foot. Secondly, an air-transportable 
vehicle would give field commanders 
the immediate means of engaging 
the enemy and keeping him engaged 
at close quarters with solid firepower. 
This could be accomplished while 
also affording the weapon crew a 
degree of armor protection. Third, 
with slight modification these vehi- 
cles might be utilized to carry mor- 
tars. 

Actually, the value of these vehi- 
cles would be limited only by the 
resourcefulness of the tactical com- 
mander. In the offensive, they could 
be used either to give line troops sus- 
tained supporting fire, or even be 
employed with the assault groups. 
In the defense, they would consti- 
tute a swift, potent, mobile reserve. 
All infantrymen are aware of the 
problems faced by mortarmen and 
machine gunners in both carrying 
their equipment and getting into 
position. Since speed of employment 
and ammunition supply are essential 
factors in combat, the aid these vehi- 
cles could give should merit consid- 
eration. 

It may be that an adaptation of 
vehicles now in the overall defense 
arsenal might provide the answer. 
Perhaps affording sufficient armor to 
the “weasel” or “otter” would be a 
satisfactory solution. The _practi- 
cability of the Bren Gun Carrier was 
proven time and again by -the Brit- 
ish. Certainly a beefed-up version 
could accomplish the desired aim — 
mobility for crew-served weapons 
with resultant swifter and sustained 
support for infantry. 


TSgt Paul H. Sheehan 
MC Recruiting Office 


Salem, Mass. 

















NOW FLYING! THE NEW 
MULTI-MISSION 
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Fast, economical to operatc, | 
and reliable, the new Lockheed 
JETSTAR has built-in flexibility 
of interior design which gives 
the basic 10-passenger version 
the capability of performing 
many different Jet Age military 
missions. 


1. Navigator-Bombardier trainer: The 

JETSTAR provides top-off training for 
students in an aircraft approximating | 
the speeds and altitudes of the opet- 
ational jet aircraft in which they will 
serve after training. 





2. Electronics countermeasures trainet: 
The JETSTAR can carry all the com- 
plex electronics gear required fot 
all-weather missions so necessary fot 
training ground and airborne radat 
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and communications personnel 
against enemy jamming techniques. 


3. Airways and Air Communications 
systems: The Jetstar flies “over the 
weather” at altitudes and speeds 
comparable to tomorrow's jet 
bombers and jet transports to check 
adequacy of navigational aids. 





4. High-priority cargo carrier: The 
JETSTAR can carry up to 4,000 pounds 
of urgently needed supplies and 
equipment to distant bases at Jet 
Age speeds. Completely pressurized 
and air-conditioned, the JETSTAR is 
ideal for aeromedical usage. 





5. High-priority personnel transport: 





The JETSTAR can carry 10 decision- 
making officers (and crew of two) 
to their destination, at cruise speeds 
of better than 500 knots. High-den- 
sity configuration: 22 passengers, 
plus crew. 


The new Lockheed jetstar is 
available with 2 or 4 engines (basic 
airplane contains provisions for 
quick engine convertibility). The 
JeTSTAR has the rugged stamina and 
easy maintainability designed into all 
Lockheed planes. These qualities in- 


LOCKHEED means leadership 


sure long life and maximum utiliza- 
tion—dollar-stretching qualities that 
are more important today in mili- 
tary aircraft than ever before. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
GEORGIA DIVISION Marietta, Georgia 
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@ Mobility OF AN INFANTRY BAT- 
talion is normally thought of in 
terms of the physical displacement 
of the battalion personnel, equip- 
ment and material. Logistic support 
has been an appendage to this dis- 
placement and mostly in the sense 
of moving the required supplies to 
the battalion, and distribution with- 
in the battalion. This approach to 
mobility resolves itself basically as a 
matter of transportation or move- 
ment. In support of this, there are 
many officers who quote Nathan 
Bedford Forrest’s famous admoni- 
tion of, “Get thar fustest with the 
mostest.” To adhere to this state- 
ment as the goal is to ignore or, at 
best, dismiss lightly the purpose of 
mobility. 

Maurice said, “the ultimate object 
of mobility is to obtain superior 
power in battle.” It is the hitting 
power of whatever size force is in- 
volved that brings success. It is not 
the mere movement of numbers of 
men. Obviously, troops must be 
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1 MOBILITY 
OR BATTALIONS 


By LtCol W. F. Frank 


Application of the concept of mobility requires a 


translation and interpretation at the battalion level 


moved to contact with the enemy, 


. but this is not “mobility movement,” 


it is only “transportation move- 
ment.” Only when battle is joined 
does the purpose of mobility begin 
to come into play. When fire su- 
periority is achieved, then and only 
then can movement begin. 

MajGen Charles W. O’Daniel, in 
restating Forrest’s principle, said, 
“In battle, it is a matter of getting 
there first, regardless, and then hav- 
ing the ability to stay put.” ‘This 
adds another facet to mobility—the 
ability to stay put, endure a fire fight 
and maintain superiority of fire. To 
do this requires that the means to 
continue the fire must be made 
available. All this must be con- 
ducted under some measure of con- 
trol and for some specific gain. This 
is exercised under the guise of lead- 
ership and so this element must be 
a part of mobility. 

Thus it appears that the elements 
of superiority of fire, movement of 
forces, supplies to sustain the forces, 


and control of the foregoing are the 
components of mobility. Reduced 
to definitive terms, mobility is “the 
capability of easily and _ readily 
bringing forces into action in such 
condition and with such means as 
will permit maximum effective ap- 
plication of the commander’s will 
until success is achieved.” Applica- 
tion of this concept to an infantry 
battalion to improve its mobility re- 
quires a translation and interpreta- 
tion at the battalion level. 

The “forces” in the concept be- 
come the personnel in the battalion. 
“Force” is basically the combat pow- 
er and has its foundation in fire pow- 
er. In turn, fire power is the result 
of men using the weapons assigned 
and thus consideration must be 
given to improving the ability of 
men to exercise the fire power. 
“Means” to conduct battle includes 
weapons and the ammunition for 
these weapons. However, it must al- 
so concern itself with the sustaining 
of men both in food and outer pro- 
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tection—clothing and shelter. Men 
and means must be placed into a 
position such that their effect can be 
brought to bear against the enemy. 
So movement or transportation of 
and within the’ battalion is of im- 
portance. Lastly, but by no manner 
least, control and direction of the 
foregoing must be exercised by the 
battalion commander. Improvement 
in his abilities must also be obtained. 
Hence, improvement in the mobil- 
ity of an infantry battalion resolves 
around men, means, movement and 
leaders. 

It is only proper that men and an 
increase in their abilities be con- 
sidered first in improving a_bat- 
talion’s mobility. S. L.A. Marshall 
has stated that ‘Fire is the key to 
"mobility. To fire is to move.” But 
fire and also movement are produced 
by men and so, reduced from an ab- 
straction, it is men who are the key. 
Thus, an improvement in man to 
conduct fire and to move will pro- 
vide greater power in battle. In at- 
tacking this problem, it divides it- 
self into 2 aspects, mental and physi- 
cal. 


The mental aspect to be reckoned 
with is the shock of battle and fear. 
For the novice in his first combat, 
the battlefield suddenly is unlike any 
picture built up in his mind during 
training. Gone is the feeling of 
someone beside him or near enough 
to be seen. The enemy fire, often 
from undetected or indiscernible po- 
sitions, causes men to attempt to dis- 
appear into the earth for protection. 
Each man seems to be alone and iso- 
lated, incapable of doing anything 
because it is not-possible to see the 
enemy who is firing. Self-preserva- 
tion is the strong desire, and men 
seek more and more to protect them- 
selves and not draw fire. Immobility 
seems to be the best answer, and men 
will remain still and be killed rather 
than move on. Many of them learn 
to their dismay that they actually 
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are unable to make their limbs per- 
form the necessary efforts, and fear 
becomes even more pronounced. 
With this comes a paralysis and men 
are thus forced to wait, helplessly, 
for death to overtake them. The 
sight of others being killed produces 
additional shock and fear, and re- 
sulting increased immobility. For 
the survivors, successive combat will 
decrease this fear but it will never 
completely disappear. Experience in 
battle is a great teacher, but to await 
the first battle to learn the truths, 
is to court disaster and uselessly ex- 
pend lives, 

If the shock of battle initiation is 
to be avoided or minimized, then 
the place to do it is in training. 
Men must be taught that in battle 
they will seldom see more than their 
own fire team at most, that they will 
feel alone even when they can see 
comrades. In a sense they must be 
shown and required to fight as 
though they were alone, that they 
must keep moving. The physiolog- 
ical effects of fear upon the muscles 
must be made clear so that they can 
easily recognize what is wrong, and, 
once knowing, can deal with this 
paralysis because they will know it 
to be only fear. They must be taught 
in training that fear and fatigue are 
about the same in their effect on an 
advance. 

The interrelationship of fear and 
physical fatigue is seldom realized. 
Each produces an identical effect in 
a man, physical weakness. Hence, if 
man’s physical condition can be in- 
creased and maintained, obviously 
he will tire less easily. Likewise, as 
a corollary, if there is more physical 
strength and vigor, fear has less ef- 
fect because of the muscular ability 
to resist dehabilitation in function. 
Thus, it becomes incumbent to place 
emphasis upon physical condition- 
ing so that men do not become easily 
immobilized from fatigue, let alone 
fear. 





Proper physical conditioning jg 
not just a matter of exercise, diet, 
obstacle courses and the like.’ It js 
true that these measures assist in 
attaining proper physical condition- 
ing, particularly obstacle courses, 
For, if anything, the ability to over- 
come the obstacles increases a man’s 
confidence in himself and conversely 
overcomes a different type of fear— 
that of failure or inability to per- 
form. While it is true that some 
physical strength is involved in com- 
pleting obstacle courses, the princi- 
pal benefit is the achievement of 
success in eliminating fears of weak- 
ness within a man. But to physically 
condition men, it is best to employ 
methods which reflect the physical 
requirements of combat. 

Obviously the principal one that 
comes to mind is that of walking, 
running and climbing. If this were 
sufficient, a training program of 
cross-country runs would be ade. 
quate. But again, this approach 
still begs the issue. It is not the 
moving that produces fatigue, but 
the movement under the loads te- 
quired for combat that reduces men 
to physical helplessness. These loads 
include the clothing and _ personal 
weapon as well as _ crew-served 
weapons, packs, ammunition, fa- 
tions, water and the like. If men can 
be trained to carry these loads, then 
their endurance in combat will be 
greatly increased, and with this will 
come improved mobility. 

However, such training will have 
limits which must be recognized. 
Training can never condition men 
to the accomplishment of battle 
tasks which are in excess of their 
natural capacities. The first step in 
physical conditioning is to deter- 
mine the natural capacity of every 
man and then train until that nat- 
ural capacity is fully utilized. How- 
ever, there is a practical aspect to 
this capacity which must be recog: 
nized and accepted. The Korean 
conflict brought something new in 
“natural capacity” to the attention 
of Americans. The sight of an aged 
Korean carrying a 55-gallon drum 


of gasoline on an A-frame will long | 


be remembered. What may not be, 
but must be, understood is the dif- 
ference between merely transporting 
a load and carrying a load during 
training and later in combat. In 
transporting loads by man-power it 
is principally a matter of going from 
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A to B and then resting. In combat 
however, and also in training phases, 
it is a matter of carrying a load from 
C to D and simulating or experienc- 
ing the problems of surviving fire 
and the assault of the enemy. The 
ever-present spectre of death pro- 
duces fear, in varying degrees, in 
each man. As pointed out previous- 
ly, fear reacts adversely on the phys- 
ical vigor. Hence, each pound of 
load increases that effect since phys- 
ical fatigue is the resultant from the 
act of carrying the load. 

It was not until WWII, and then 
only as an aftermath, that much 
of any true study was devoted to 
the load carried by an American 
infantryman. Even so, when one sees 
the pictures of the Korean conflict, 
it appears that nothing was done to 
implement such studies. One has 
only to remember seeing men 
dressed in heavy cold weather cloth- 
ing carrying weapons and _ packs, 
sleeping bags and all, to realize that 
little or no consideration was even 
then being given to preserving the 
physical strength so necessary for 
survival in combat. It cannot be 
said in the defense of such overload- 
ing that it is only in recent times 
that physical endurance has been of 
concern. 

Nearly 70 years ago the method- 
ical and thorough German General 
Staff recognized this problem and 
caused studies to be made by the 
Institute William Frederick, “to 
measure the effect on soldiers carry- 
ing various loads under varying de- 
grees of temperature. It was found 
that if the weather was brisk, a load 
of 48 pounds could be carried on 
a 15-mile march by seasoned men of 
military physique. But in warm 
weather, the same load caused an 
impairment of physical powers and 
the men did not return to a normal 
state until some time during the day 
following the march. When the load 
was increased to 69 pounds, even 
when the weather was cool, men 
showed pronounced distress. Fur- 
thermore, no amount of practice 
marching with this load made any 
change in the men’s reactions. They 
continued to show distress in about 
the same amount. The conclusion 
was therefore drawn that it is im- 
possible to condition the average 
soldier to marching with this much 
weight no matter how much train- 
ing he is given.” It should be em- 
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phasized that these studies were con- 
ducted during an era when soldiers 
normally moved any place on foot 
and, coupled with the rigorous re- 
quirements for living in that time, 
were inherently in good physical 
condition! 

From these German studies and 
from studies made by the British 
and others, it appears that the opti- 
mum marching load for the average 
man is not more than one-third of 
the body weight. However, it must 
be remembered that this natural 
capacity was determined as being 
that for training. Under the stress 
of battle it is obvious that even the 
most battle-seasoned men in proper 
condition cannot fight with such a 
load, but most probably they will 
be able to bear at least 75 per cent 
of the training load and have the 
physical strength for combat. Hence, 
the goal of physical conditioning 
for combat should be the ability to 
fight when carrying loads of 25 per 
cent of a man’s weight. Achievement 
of this will provide greater capabil- 
ity from any given number of men 
for delivering fire against the enemy. 

But it is not merely sufficient to 
build up physical resistance to fa- 
tigue brought on by exertion. The 
effects of temperature upon the 
physiological being must be antici- 


pated and tempered, if not pre- 
vented. Our past experiences have 
shown us the means by which we 
can reduce such effects. It is now 
encumbent that these means be con- 
stantly employed and not omitted 
or dismissed because some effort is 
required in their application. If 
there is treatment for temperature 
effects, is it not also possible that 
there may be.a means through em- 
ployment of vitamins and minerals 
on body chemistry to greatly lessen 
the effects of fear upon the muscles 
of the physically conditioned men? 
If this can be done, then there could 
be created “a small army of unbeat- 
able men They would be men 
who would fight with rocks, their 
bare fists, if they lost their weapons!” 

Although sticks and stones may 
break bones, it is the fire from-weap- 
ons, manned by physically prepared 
men, that’achieves that ultimate goal 
of mobility. The weapons placed 
in an infantry battalion leave little 
to be desired as to inherent ade- 
quacy. It is the employment of 





them that determines whether the 
goal is reached. The tactical em- 
ployment is but rarely unsound or 
unsatisfactory. However, the actual 
firing of the weapons against the 
enemy may well be another problem. 














S. L. A. Marshall made what was 
the first study of this problem in 
modern times. From his study he 
concluded that at best qnly about 
25 per cent of the infantrymen ac- 
tually fired anmmunition at the ene- 
my. It is true that this study con- 
cerned itself with US Army infantry- 
men. There is no comparable study 
of the Marine Corps during this 
period. However, based upon am- 
munition expenditure rates it seems 
safe to say that it was somewhat 
higher, perhaps 30-35 per cent. The 
most recent study indicates that in 
Korea the percentage of participa- 
tion was nearly 50 per cent and is 
applicable to both Army and Ma- 
rine infantry. 

The increase in participation in 
firing is of great importance, for it 
indicates progress in achievement of 
the goal of mobility. However, be- 
fore accepting it completely it is well 
to look at the 2 periods. The first 
study on WWII found the infantry- 
men in an attack role against a 
clever, well-trained enemy who util- 
ized every piece of cover and con- 
cealment for his defensive forces. A 
reading of Men Against Fire con- 
stantly points up that specific tar- 
gets were seldom seen. The problem 
was basically that of firing into 
brush, trees, homes, etc., suspected 
of containing enemy defenders. In 
the study of Korean operations, the 
roles were basically reversed, and 
the American infantryman was faced 
with firing at specific targets. As 
regards distinct, identifiable targets 
none will deny that the defender is 
offered the advantage. But all this 
is not to deny that there has been 
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an increase in participation in the 
fire fight. The important point is 
to recognize that this increase may 


have been due more to the role 
played by the infantrymen. At any 
rate it does point up that there is, 
at the present time, a majority po- 
tential in fire power that is not being 
made available. 

If any of this presently non-avail- 
able combat power can be employed, 
then mobility is improved since 
there will be a basic constant in- 
crease in fire power. Utilization of 
this potential is divided into appli- 
cation and control. Application re- 
quires training, but it must be done 
in light of actual combat conditions. 
It is well and good to stress marks- 
manship firing at a clearly defined 
target, providing it is definitely em- 
phasized that the sole purpose is to 
be able to place a bullet where de- 
sired and not at a specific identifi- 
able enemy. The targets utilized in- 
dicate that this is not particularly 
true at present since the targets de- 
pict the human figure. Combat ex- 
perience shows that most targets are 
shapeless and vague; a thicket, the 
base of a clump of trees, a crevice 
in rocks, a fold in the ground. 

In situations such as these it is 
obvious that to rely on sighting an 
enemy as a criterion of firing or not 
firing will result in the latter. Men 
must be taught to shoot at an area 
rather than wait for a sight of the 
hidden enemy. In light of WWII 
and Korean experiences, it is obvi- 
ous that effort must be placed on 
musketry firing to supplement rifle 
range firing. Such training will not 
only provide an effective release of 


the urge to shoot, but will also 
school men to a realization that 
even though the enemy cannot be 
seen, he still can be hit or caused 
to cease firing. Looking at the or. 
ganization of the infantry battalion, 
it becomes obvious that such train- 
ing should be by fire teams. 


Once the ability to conduct such 
fire is attained, to be effective, it 
must be controlled. The element to 
control this fire and direct its proper 
application is the fire team leader, 
This means that this man must be 
schooled thoroughly and made pro- 
ficient in musketry firing. Control 
can best be exercised by indicating 
the target in direction and width 
through use of tracers. The fire 
team leader must be able to detect 
logical enemy positions, point them 
out to the fire team, establish his 
base of fire, and keep that base of 
firing moving against the enemy un- 
til he [the enemy] is destroyed or 
forced to withdraw. 


In control of fire, control in ex- 
penditure of ammunition must also 
be exercised. Even though the ene- 
my cannot be seen, each shot must 
be so placed as to afford the best 
possibility of eliminating the enemy 
or at least the value of his position, 
High rates of erratic fire do not im- 
press the enemy nearly as much as 
slow, searching, accurate fire. In ad- 
dition to providing greater effective 
ness, slow accurate fire is an econo- 
my of force since more is achieved 
with less. In this manner, the re- 
quirements for ammunition are de- 
creased, both for the infantryman 
and in resupply. 


For the infantryman this means 
less weight to carry and it is easier 
to stay within that combat load 
limit discussed earlier. In resupply 
it means less to be moved up, less 
to have scattered around the posi- 
tions, less to be gathered up when 
the unit moves on. In those in- 
stances where man-power is Ife 
quired to move supplies, this saving 
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can mean a lessened requirement for 


transporters from the company and 
a resultant increase in the number 


participating in the fire fight to gain — 


fire superiority, ie, an increase im 
mobility. 

The “means” required also im 
clude the clothing and rations for 
the infantry battalion. The degre? 
of availability and adequacy direct 
ly affects the ability of the infantry- 
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| man to move. Consideration must 


also be given to what is required and 
how it should be transported. 

Clothing should be primarily to 
protect against the elements. Dura- 
bility is desirable but not to the ex- 
tent that it supersedes usefulness. It 
should be of such material that it 
is not necessary to wear or carry an 
additional item in the event of rain. 
Clothing for cold weather should be 
so designed that it can also serve 
in sleeping. In moving actions, there 
is little need for the necessities or 
luxuries of static action. All cloth- 
ing should be such that it will not 
hinder movement nor provide added 
stress on the infantryman. At the 
present time, the clothing required 
for action in temperate climates 
weighs about 10-12 pounds. There 
is a need to reduce this weight by 
at least one-half since the advent 
of the armored vest. Additionally, 
men must be trained to endure dis- 
comfort of being slightly cold or 
wet. The human body can endure 
much more than is usually at- 
tempted. There is little soundness 
in the theory of making the fighting 
of war comfortable. Men used to 
discomfort in training will be capa- 
ble of doing far more and achieve 
greater success than those who must 
have the comforts of a fireside or a 
balmy day to fight. 

To sustain the infantryman, ra- 
tions must be obviously provided. 
However, it is not necessary to at- 
tempt to feed a garrison ration to 
forces in combat. If movement is 
to be maintained, it is impossible to 
do so without halting and breaking 
the momentum just to feed. Not 
only does this require carrying 
equipment with which to cook but 
also with which to eat. This later 


poses a health hazard since there is 
not available the proper manner of 
cleaning the mess gear. There are 
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other hazards involved in the feed- 
ing of hot meals in combat. The 
aggregation of cook tents, stoves, 
vehicles and personnel can make a 
most remunerative target. To be 
fed the hot meal, men must be 
brought from the line of contact or 
the line of contact subjected to addi- 
tional fire resulting from the in- 
creased activity incident to the ar- 
rival of “hot chow.” The rations 
for all must be based upon those 
which can be easily provided the 
forces in contact. To do otherwise 
is to increase supply problems, cre- 
ate unnecessary logistic nightmares 
in the handling of the galley equip- 
ment thus required, and create ill- 
feeling between the troops in con- 
tact and those in the rear areas. 
For combat rations must be easily 
moved and nutritive. Aside from the 
developing of highly nutritive con- 
centrated foods, men must be taught 
and trained to do without 3 full 
meals a day. It does not seem logical 
to waste men’s energies as well as 
create additional hazards and prob- 
lems just over food. 


Proper training and control will 
provide additional strength from 
what is presently available in the 
infantry battalion. Increased par- 
ticipation in fire fights, controlled 
and accurate use of ammunition, 
proper clothing of the individual 
coupled with training to endure dis- 
comfort, judicious and practical so- 
lutions to rations and feeding proce- 
dure will increase the effectiveness 
of the means available to the infan- 
tryman and will result in realizing 
a greater potential from the fire 
power needed for success. 

Movement includes personnel and 
supplies. Too often it is thought 
of only in terms of means to move, 
i.e, trucks, LVTPs, helicopters. 
These aids are useful only if the 
distance is relatively long, the ter- 





rain is too rough for walking or 
cannot be crossed on foot, and if 
the terrain will permit utilization of 
vehicles. When the loads to be car- 
ried are too heavy, bulky, or large, 
vehicles are needed. However, the 
time involved in planning a vehicu- 
lar move, movement to the loading 
area, travel to the objective and re- 
turn, is often such that the move- 
ment could have been made on foot 
in far less time. The “rest” received 
by troops in jolting along roads in 
clouds of dust is questionable. 

Not only that, but to rely on ve- 
hicles is to increase the amount of 
unnecessary equipment and supplies 
to be brought forward. When con- 
sidering the fuel consumption, in- 
creased density of traffic, lack of 
secrecy and time, it appears that 
movement of personnel and sup- 
plies by vehicles has serious limita- 
tions and is, in effect, a loss of mo- 
bility. An infantry battalion does 
not possess sufficient vehicles to move 
itself. It therefore has 2 choices, 
move on foot or bring vehicles in. 
It appears that any move which is 
no greater than 6-8 miles in normal 
country should be made on foot. 
Otherwise too much time is re- 
quired. In combat, unarmored ve- 
hicles cannot be employed in mov- 
ing troops against the enemy. It 
has to be done on foot. The train- 
ing in peacetime with long road 
marches and cross-country marches, 
day and night, will give marked 
advantages in combat. The ability 
of the Chinese Communists to move 
large forces by night over rough ter- 
rain and cover remarkable distances 
should stand as marked proof of the 
value of such training. 


Another facet of movement is 
that of resupply. There is a marked 
tendency to carry more than will be 
consumed, items not ever needed in 
combat, or which can be improvised 
under normal conditions. As a re- 
sult it is usually impossible for a 
battalion to move its daily actual 
needs because of the other impedi- 
menta that are brought along. There 
is sufficient experience to indicate 
ammunition requirements when fire 
is properly delivered. Properly dis- 
tributed, this load can be carried 
on the infantrymen. Even the ration 
requirements can be carried. Supply 
and resupply should be predicated 
upon what is required for the imme- 
diate situation not what might be 
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required if something different oc- 
curs. oituations do not change so 
rapidly or develop unexpectedly that 
adjustments cannot be made well 
within time. Too much concern over 
possible developmenis and planning 
to mect them will only delay and 
wear down the fighting potential. 
If an inlantry battalion is to be 
mobile it must be capable of carry- 
ing its actual requirements itself. 

There is undoubtedly a need for 
vehicular transportation within a 
battalion, primarily designed to feed 
and fuel its fire power. The specifi- 
cations of such must be geared to 
the infantryman. Vehicles must be 
of low silhouette if they are not to 
attract undue attention in_ their 
movement and arrival. Their speed 
should be slow for, over the short 
distances within a battalion area, 
speed is unimportant and unattain- 
able. Ground pressure should not 
exceed that of the infantryman, but 
most important the vehicles must 
have a weight-carrying capacity that 
exceeds their own weight. The ve- 
hicles should be for logistic support 
within a battalion. Supplies should 
be delivered to the battalion by ap- 
propriate echelons above so as not 
to take the fighting strength away 
during a trip to a supply point. 

An infantry battalion should be 
able to move itself on foot over a 
6-8 mile distance under normal con- 
ditions faster than by vehicles. Its 
movement will be greatly facilitated 
if it carries its actual requirements 
and not those resulting from “just 
in case” planning. Its movement of 


supplies otherwise should be on a 
vehicle designed to operate only 
within battalion distances and must 
be geared to the infantrymen and 
not. to other motor transport. 

Writing in Military Review in 
1953, BGen Paul Robinett said: “In 
a military sense, mobility implies 
more than just mobility in equip- 
ment and organization, It is also a 
state of mind. If it does not exist 
in the minds of responsible military 
leaders, mobility is impossible on the 
battlefield even though equipment 
and organization of forces make it 
possible.” 

Every officer, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, within a _ battal- 
ion must understand that fire power 
is mobility, and not movement. To 
believe otherwise is to believe that 
infantry in LVTPs is less mobile 
than in helicopters. With respect to 
fire power, infantry in LVTPs has 
more mobility than when in heli- 
copters because there is a weapon on 
the LVTP! 

The officers must learn to control 
and apply the fire of the weapons 
available under them. It is at this 
point that good leadership will be 
evident. For it is here that each 
infantryman must be gotten into the 
fire fight, not by saying “Fire at 
will” but by pointing out the targets, 
encouraging the men to fire and 
then controlling them during the 
fire, ever seeking to get them to 
a place where their fire will be more 
effective. It will also be necessary 


for leaders to learn what the proper 
rates of fire should be, and see that 








there is little wastage. Leaders must 
eusure that ammunition is picked 
up, carried along if possible or placed 
for later pickup. Once leaders have 
been able to apply and direct the 
fire power, a major step has been 
made in achieving superiority. 

But leaders must additionally 
Strive to ensure that the men are 
able to make full use of their phys 
ical and mental capacities for enter. 
ing into combat. The natural phys. 
ical capacity of each man must be 
ascertained and then the training 
must ensure development of that 
potential. Concurrently with this, 
realistic steps must be taken to 
lighten the loads and remove the 
unnecessary items that SOPs and 
Administrative Orders always re. 
quire. Careful observation will indi- 
cate what items are likely to be dis- 
carded as unneeded and _ efforts 
spent in this regard will not only 
save replacement, hence cost, but 
bring reality into combat. 

Training must be realistic and 
discomforting in lack of creature 
comforts if men are to be fitted into 
the proper frame of mind for com- 
bat. Personal health standards must 
be maintained under trying condi- 
tions but not at the expense of a 
tired clean man, for a rested combat- 
ready unshaven man. The conduct 
of leaders must conform to the same 
principles as an example, not as 
theory. Movement by foot, day and 
night, along roads or cross-country 
must be conducted not only to im- 
prove physical condition but to give 
confidence and to achieve rapid 
movement to contact with maxi- 
mum secrecy, something not to be 
found ‘with machines. 


Problems of supply will be greatly 
lessened if leaders are practical in 
planting requirements. They must 
shy away from what might happen 
and work with the immediate prob- 
lems at hand. It is from the hands 
and minds of the leaders that the 
overburdening of men comes. Every 
effort must be made to determine 
actual needs and then adhere to 
those, always accepting some risk. 


There is one area of effort in 
which only the leaders can exercise 
beneficial effects, the proper use ot 
manpower. Aside from the fitting 
of man to job, there remains the 
employment of them. The assault 
units should never be required to 
decrease their fire power by sending 
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men for supplies. The reserve and 
headquarters personnel should sus- 
tain those on the line else they may 
find the fight in their own areas. 
A most difficult area, yet one need- 
ing firmness, is in handling the 
wounded. Personnel of assault units 
cannot be spared as litter bearers, 
for the number participating in the 
fire fight is limited at best. To lose 


2 to 3 men to move a wounded com- 
rade to an aid station is humane but 
militarily unsound. Harsh though 
it may be, leaders must discourage 
and limit this habit else wholesale 
depletion sets in. 

Above all, the officers must truly 
follow their own teachings and not 
just give lip service. An extravagant 
and excessive load of personal equip- 


ment is not only an added burden 
but occupies space in a vehicle that 
could be more profitably utilized for 
supply as well'as requiring the serv- 
ices of men who are always in short 
supply and great demand. There is 
no argument with the fact that com- 
bat places a heavy stress and strain 
on leaders. However, with proper 
attention to the achievement of su- 
periority of fire, these stresses and 
strains will be lessened because the 
battalion as a whole will have in- 
creased fire power and be better 
able to achieve its goals. 

All these things are within the 
grasp of every battalion commander 
and achievement of each goal will 
provide a greater opportunity of 
success against increased opposition. 
Let each commander consider the 
remarks of the Marshal of the RAF, 
Sir John Slessor, who urged consid- 
eration of, “Whether the most im- 
portant thing today is not to restore 
the mobility of the foot: whether 
the most formidable army in any 
sort of modern war might not be 
one primarily based on men who can 
march, endure physical hardships 
and make every round of ammuni- 
tion find its target.” 


This is mobility for battalions! 
® US # MC 
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Chow, The Criterion 


@ CorREsPONDENTS from several metropolitan newspapers were touring the PLC training at Quantico, 
and the day was rapidly becoming a public relations man’s dream. Spirit of the college men in the course 
was high and they answered the newsmen’s questions with gung-ho frankness. 

One correspondent, though, didn’t seem pleased. A former DI, WWII vintage, he had worked up a 
scowl by noon time. After the mess hall dinner of spare ribs, boiled potatoes and sauerkraut, he again wore 
a smile which seemed to be part pleasure, part relief. 

“Lieutenant,” the military-wise newsman said to one of the liaison officers, “I owe you people an 
apology. These boys are so gung-ho that I thought the whole day had been carefully planned and re- 


hearsed to impress us. Now I know that’s not the case — otherwise you wouldn’t have served such a d 


lousy chow.” 
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IstLt W. M. Morris 
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USMC Equipment Board. 





To all those Marines who have 
carried RANDALL MADE 
KNIVES for the last two dec- 


The above patented design was developed b 
W. D. Randall through the co-operation Z Mai. 
R. Jordan of the 


SEND 25¢ 


for descriptions, 
prices and instruc- 
tive booklet. 50¢ for 
fighting knife use 


manual. steel. 





This world famous fighting knife and other combat 
models, as well as five Bowie models and 10 sport- 
ing types, are 100% handcrafted from Swedish tool 


W. D. RANDALL, Jr., Box 1988MC, Orlando, Fla. 
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Annual Military Meeting 





Greetings by Maj J. B. Clark, Jr., president of host chapter 


#@ Cor Joun L. WINSTON WAS ELECT- 
ed president of the Marine Corps 
Reserve Officers Association at the 
annual 2-day military meeting held 
23-24 May at the U S Grant Hotel in 
San Diego, California. 

Some 250 members attended the 
meeting to elect new officers, draft 
resolutions for the coming year and 
be briefed on contemporary military 
matters. 

After committee assignments and 
a meeting of the Board and Council 
on the morning of the first day, mem- 
bers heard Mr. William H. Patter- 
son, Assistant Manager of Convair 
Astronautics, talk on space flight de- 
velopment and its importance to the 
US today. That afternoon, Col F. E. 
Leek, Chief of Staff, Marine Air Re- 
serve and Col Owen Hines, Officer in 
Charge, Class III Program, Marine 
Air Reserve held a clinic on Marine 
Air Reserve matters. 

In the evening everyone attended 
a parade and review held in honor 
of MCROA at the Recruit Depot 
and dined at a buffet dinner at the 
San Diego Officers Club. 

After business meetings Saturday, 
and a briefing by BGen W. W. Stick- 
ney, Deputy Director, Division of Re- 
serve, the group adjourned for lunch 
and heard James S. Copley, presi- 
dent and publisher of the Union- 
Tribune Publishing Co. tell them 
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New National Officers 
MCROA 
President 
Cot JouN L. WINsTON 


Ist Vice President 
Cot D. R. PEACHER 
2d Vice President 
Cot MELVIN SMITH 
Chaplain 
Capt PAuL J. REpMonp, USNR 
Secretary 
May HELEN J. Frico 


Treasurer 
LtrCot GARTH THOMAS 


Judge Advocate General 
LTCot A. B. HANSON 











MajGen Wornham and MCROA General officers at parade, MCRDep 


that the armed forces would be weak. 
ened if the spotlight of publicity is 
turned unnecessarily on routine ac- 
tivities of the services and overem- 
phasizes minor punishments for in- 
fractions of discipline. He also said 
that the harmony between the Navy 
and Marine Corps should serve as an 
example for the unification of the 
nation’s defense establishment. 
The main business session and 
election of officers was held in the 
afternoon. At the banquet Saturday 
night Congressman Bob Wilson, a 
member of the Armed Forces Com- 
mittee, spoke briefly on how the 


Committee had revised the reorgani- | 


zation bill. He then introduced Mr. 


Robert Dechert, General Counsel for 


the Department of Defense. 
Mr. Dechert spoke on the plan- 
ning that went into writing the orig- 


inal bill and how he thought the re | 
vision would affect the services in- | 


volved. 


The meeting closed with a short | 
memorial service for Marines killed 


in action. 

The host for the meeting was the 
Holland M. Smith chapter of MC 
ROA. The chapter was-named for 
Gen Holland M. Smith (Ret) who 
makes his home in the San Diego 


area. Gen Smith attended all of the | 


meetings as an honorary member of 
MCROA. US g MC 
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— Vought 


l nN : g e€e-nu ; 1 ° t y. designing a 12-ton missile 


Chance Vought’s Regulus II missile is twice as long as 
a city bus. It is crammed with delicate instruments, 
armed with a nuclear warhead. Yet Vought engineers 
designed Regulus II to serve safely, efficiently aboard 
the Navy's newest nuclear-driven submarines. 

They shock-proofed the missile against underwater 
blasts. They conditioned it for polar ice, or equatorial 
heat. They made it — like Vought’s smaller Fleet veteran, 
Regulus I — a dependable weapon, accurate from con- 
ventional or nuclear subs, from surface ships or highly 
maneuverable, mobile shore launchers. 





to fit inside an atomic sub 


Aboard its special, globe-girdling sub, Regulus II will 
move invisibly any distance to its launching point. There 
it can begin a supersonic, long-range strike in minutes. 
Or it may lurk unseen for months as a patient and 
ready deterrent. 

A chilling prospect for would-be aggressors, this 
example of Vought ingenuity. 


CHANCE, , 
OUGHT AIRCRAFT 


INCORPORATED +: DALLAS, TEXAS 
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NAA is at work in the fields of the future 





... Will be another V-day for the free world Pro 


—greater, perhaps, than anyit has yet known.) 8! 
In the inner offices of the Pentagon...in) 8 
secret areas of our defense industries... 10 | Ou 
effort is being spared to speed the day. tio 
For it will be a human pilot—in command Roc 
of a craft that will bring both him and his wt 





T H E DAY secrets safely home—that will truly conquer | | 
Outer Space. eng 
The first American craft to attempt this Air 


AN AM ERICAN RETU RNS conquest is now in its final construction Jup 


stage. It’s the X-15...missile-shaped and i 

FRO M O U TE R Ss PAC E eal rocket-powered... product of a scientific proj disc 
ect sponsored by the National Advisory Com- Div 
mittee for Aeronautics, the Air Force, ani 8fa 
the Navy. It will discover what man encour 
ters when he enters space—and when he 
returns to the earth’s atmosphere. 


America is closing the gap 
The Army’s Explorers give us dramati¢ 
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proof that America had not been lag- 
ging in the race to space. The rocket 
engines that put the Explorers into 
Outer Space were minor modifica- 
tions of the same engine NAA’s 
Rocketdyne Division has been deliv- 
ering to the Army since 1952. Four 
of America’s major missiles use 
engines built by Rocketdyne: the 
Air Force Atlas and Thor, the Army 
Jupiter and Redstone. 

Missiles of all types use principles 
discovered by Missile Development 
Division in its 12-year research pro- 
gram. This division is now at work on 


the GAM-77, advanced air-to-ground 
missile for the Air Force B-52. 

Both missiles and aircraft depend 
on automatic control systems—the 
electronic eyes and ears of the Space 
Age. Autonetics Division is produc- 
ing these vital systems in quantity — 
with complete reliability. 


The new weapon-system concept 

America now shapes its defense 
around complete weapon systems, 
each designed for a specific role. 
Some will be guided to target by 
electronics; others will havea 
human pilot’s ability to change plans 
or report results. NAA builds both 
—and both are needed for complete 
security. 

Los Angeles Division is building 
two advanced manned weapon sys- 
tems for tomorrow’s Air Force: the 
B-70, which will have global range 
and fly more than 2,000 mph; and the 
F-108, which will intercept would-be 





Back from beyond, the pilots of NAA’s 
X-15 rocket plane will report on the new 
problems they discover in Outer Space. 








Outward bound, USAF’s Thor 
vaults into space on the mighty 
thrust of a rocket engine built 
by the Rocketdyne Division. 


invaders far from our shores—and 
give us the reach to quash little wars 
before they become big. 


Toward a brighter tomorrow 
Many of North American’s people 
are working on projects that prom- 
ise a more abundant life for a world 
at peace. The Atomics International 
Division, for example, is developing 
practical methods for turning atomic 
energy into low-cost electricity. Two 
major power reactors are already in 
operation; a third is on the way for 
fifteen Southwest utility companies. 


Today, in North American and its 
divisions, you'll find as potent a com- 
bination of scientists, engineers, and 
production men as any in American 
industry. Because they are con- 
stantly forging ahead into vital new 
technologies, much of their work 
holds immense promise for science 
and industry. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


SERVING THE NATION‘S INTEREST FIRST—THROUGH THESE DIVISIONS 





LOS ANGELES AUTONETICS 


MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 





ROCKETDYNE 


los Angeles, Canoga Park, Downey, California; Columbus, Ohio; Neosho, Missouri 











COLUMBUS ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 
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@ $THE 6 MONTHS’ DECEPTIVE LULL 
that followed the conquest of Poland 
ended with a sudden thunderclap, 
It came, not where the storm-clouds 
centered, but on the Scandinavian 
fringe. The peaceful countries of 
Norway and Denmark were struck 
by a flash of Hitlerian lightning. 
The morning papers on 9 April, 
featured the news that, on the previ- 
ous day, British and French naval 
forces had entered Norwegian waters 
and laid minefields there—to block 
them to any ships trading with Ger- 
many. Congratulatory comment on 
this piece of initiative was mingled 
with justificatory arguments for the 
breach of Norway’s neutrality. But 
the radio that morning put the news- 
papers out of date for it carried the 
far more startling news that German 
forces were landing at a series of 
points along the coast of Norway, 
and had also entered Denmark. 
The audacity of these German 
moves, in defiance of Britain’s vast 
superiority in seapower, staggered 
the Allied leaders. When Mr. Cham- 
berlain made a statement in the 
House of Commons that afternoon, 
he said that there had been German 
landings up the west coast of Nor- 
way, at Bergen and Trondheim, as 
well as on the south coast, and add- 
ed: “There have been some reports 
about a similar landing at Narvik, 
but I am very doubtful whether they 
are correct.” To the British authori- 
ties it seemed incredible since they 
knew that their own naval forces 
were present on the scene in strength 
—to cover the mine-laying opera- 
tions and other intended steps. They 
thought that “Narvik” must be a 
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Severe 





How and why Hitler 


ounced on 


By Capt B. H. Liddell Hart 


misspelling of “Larvik,” a place on 
the south coast. 

Before the end of the day, how- 
ever, it became clear that the Ger- 
mans had gained possession of the 
capital of Norway, Oslo, and all the 
main ports, including Narvik. Every 
one of their simultaneous seaborne 
strokes had been successful. 

The British Government's quick 
disillusionment on this score was fol- 
lowed by a fresh illusion. It was 
fostered by Mr. Churchill, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who told the 
House of Commons 2 days later: 

“In my view, which is shared by 
my skilled advisers, Herr Hitler 
has committed a grave strategic 
error... we have greatly gained 
by what has occurred in Scandi- 
navia.... He has made a whole 
series of commitments upon the 
Norwegian coast for which he 
will now have to fight, if neces- 
sary, during the whole summer, 
against powers possessing vastly 
superior naval forces and able 
to transport them to the scene 
more easily than he can. I can- 
not see any counter-advantage 
which he has gained... . I feel 
that we are greatly advantaged 
by... the strategic blunder into 
which our mortal enemy has 
been provoked.” 

These fine words were not fol- 
lowed up by deeds to match. The 
British counter-moves were slow, 
hesitant and bungled. When it came 
to the point of action the Admiral- 
ty, despite its pre-war disdain for 
air power, became extremely cau- 
“lous and shrank from risking ships 
at the places where their interven- 
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tion could have been decisive. Our 
troop-moves were still feebler. Al- 
though forces were landed at sev- 
eral places with the aim of ejecting 
the German invader, they were all 
re-eembarked in barely a fortnight, 
except from one foothold at Narvik 
—and that was abandoned a month 
later, following the main German 
offensive in the West. 

The dream-castles raised by 
Churchill had come tumbling down. 
They had been built on a basic mis- 
conception of the situation, and the 
changes in modern warfare—par- 
ticularly the effect of airpower on 
seapower. 

There had been more reality and 
significance in his closing words 
when, after depicting Norway as a 
trap for Hitler, he spoke of the Ger- 
man invasion as a step into which 
Hitler had “‘been provoked.” 

The most startling of all post-war 
discoveries about the campaign has 
been the fact that Hitler, despite all 
his unscrupulousness, would have 
preferred to keep Norway neutral, 
and did not plan to invade her until 
he was provoked to do so by pal- 
pable signs that the Allies were plan- 
ning a hostile move in that quarter. 

It is fascinating to trace the se- 
quence of events behind the scene 
on either side, though tragic and 
horrifying to see how violently offen- 
sive-minded statesmen tend to re- 
act on one another and produce 
avoidable explosions that bring de- 
struction on masses of quiet and 
sober people. 

The first clear step on either side 
was on 19 September 1939, when 
Churchill (as his Memoirs record) 


WW 


pressed on the Cabinet the project 
of laying a minefield “in Norwegian 
territorial waters” and thus “stop- 
ping the Norwegian transportation 
of Swedish iron-ore from Narvik” to 
Germany. He argued that such a 
step would be “of the highest im- 
portance in crippling the enemy’s 
war industry.” According to his sub- 
sequent note to the First Sea Lord: 
“The Cabinet, including the For- 
eign Secretary, appeared strongly 
favourable to this action.” 

This is rather surprising to learn, 
and suggests that the Cabinet were 
inclined to favour the end without 
carefully considering the means—or 
where they might lead. A similar 
project had been discussed in 1918, 
but on that occasion, as is stated in 
the Official Naval History—‘the 
Commander-in-Chief (Lord Beatty) 
said it would be most repugnant to 
the officers and men in the Grand 
Fleet to steam in overwhelming 
strength into the waters of a small 
but high-spirited people and coerce 
them. If the Norwegians resisted, 
as they probably would, blood would 
be shed; this, said the Commander- 
in-Chief, ‘would constitute a crime 
as bad as any that the Germans had 
committed elsewhere.” 

It is evident that the sailors were 
more scrupulous than the statesmen, 
or that the British Government was 
in a more reckless mood at the open- 
ing of war in 1939 than at the end 
of WWI. 

The Foreign Office staff exerted a 
restraining influence, however, and 
made the Cabinet see the objections 
to violating Norway’s neutrality as 
proposed. Churchill mournfully re- 
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Winston Churchill and John G. Winant 


cords: “The Foreign Office argu- 
ments about neutrality were weighty, 
and I could not prevail. I continued 
... to press my point by every means 
and on all occasions.” It became a 
subject’ of discussion in widening 
circles, and arguments in its favour 
were even canvassed in the press. 
That was just the way to arouse 
German anxiety and counter-meas- 
ures. 

On the German side the first point 
of any significance to be found in 
the captured records comes in early 
October, when the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Navy, Adm Raeder, ex- 
pressed fears that the Norwegians 
might open their ports to the British 
and reported to Hitler on the stra- 
tegic disadvantages that a British oc- 
cupation might bring. He also sug- 
gested that it would be advantageous 
to the Germans’ submarine camni- 
paign “to obtain bases on the Nor- 
wegian coast—e.g. Trondheim — 
with the help of Russian pressure.” 

But Hitler put the suggestion 
aside. His mind was focused on 
plans for an attack in the West, to 


compel France to make peace, and 
he did not want to be drawn into 
any extraneous operations or diver- 
sion of resources. 

A fresh and much stronger incite 
ment, to both sides, arose out of the 
Russian invasion of Finland at the 
end of November. That aggressive 
action was prompted by the Soviet 
Government’s anxiety to safeguard 
Russia’s Baltic flank against a future 
threat from their temporary col- 
league—Hitler. The Russian attack 
aroused strong emotions of abhor- 
rence in Britain and an ardent desire 
to help Finland in resisting it. At 
the same time Churchill saw in it a 
new possibility of striking at Ger- 
many’s flank under the cloak of aid 
to Finland. In his own account he 
frankly says: “I welcomed this new 
and favourable breeze as a means of 
achieving the maior strategic advan- 
tage of cutting off the vital iron-ore 
supplies of Germany.” 

In a note of 16 December he mar- 
shalled all his arguments for this 
step, which he described as “a ma- 
jor offensive operation.” He recog: 











B. H. Liddell Hart is universally acclaimed as an emi- 
nent military thinker and one of the greatest military 
writers of all times 
he served with the King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infan- 
try in WWI. Placed on the retired list in 1924, he 
devoted himself to the study of military science and 
history. He is the author of more than 27 volumes 
on military science and history 


Educated and reared in England, 
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nized that it was likely to drive the 
Germans to invade Scandinavia, say. 
ing, “If you fire at the enemy he will 
fire back.” But he went on to assert, 
“we have more to gain than to lose 
by a German attack upon Norway 
and Sweden.” (He omitted any con- 
sideration of what the Scandinavian 
peoples would suffer from having 
their countries thus turned into a 
battleground.) 

Most of the Cabinet, however, stil] 
had qualms about violating Nor 
way’s neutrality. Despite Churchill's 
powerful pleading they refrained 
from sanctioning the immediate ex. 
ecution of his project. But they au- 
thorized the Chiefs of Staff to “plan 
for landing a force at Narvik” — 
which was the terminus of the rail- 
way leading to the Gallivare iron- 
fields of Sweden, and thence into Fin- 
land. While aid to Finland was the 
ostensible purpose of such an expe. 
dition, the underlying and major 
purpose would be the domination of 
the Swedish ironfields. 

In the same month an important 
and sinister visitor came to Berlin 
from Norway. This was 


fence, who was head of a small party, 


of Nazi type, that was strongly sym- | 


pathetic to Germany. He saw Adm 
Raeder on arrival, and impressed on 
him the danger that Britain would 
soon occupy Norway. He asked for 
money and underground help for his 
own plans of organizing a coup to 
turn out the existing Norwegian 
Government. He said that a number 
of leading Norwegian officers were 
ready to back him—including Col 
Sunlo, the commander at Narvik. 
Once he had gained power he would 
invite the Germans in to protect 
Norway, and thus forestall a British 
entry. 

Raeder persuaded Hitler to see 
Quisling personally, and they met 
on 16 and 18 December. The record 
of their talk shows that Hitler said 
“he would prefer Norway, as well as 
the rest of Scandinavia, to remain 
completely neutral,” as he did not 
want to “enlarge the theatre of war.” 
But “if ‘the enemy were preparing 
to spread the war he would take 
steps to guard himself against the 
threat.” Meantime Quisling was 
promised a subsidy and given an as 
surance that the problem of giving 
him military support would be 
studied. 
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Even so, the War Diary of the Ger- 
man Naval Staff shows that on 13 
anuary, a month later, they were 
still of the opinion that “the most 
favorable solution would be _ the 
maintenance of Norway’s neutrali- 
ty,” although they were becoming 
anxious that “England intended to 
occupy Norway with the tacit agree- 
ment of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment.” 

What was happening on the other 
side of the hill? On 15 January, Gen 
Gamelin the French Commander- 
in-Chief, addressed a note to Dala- 
dier, the Prime Minister, on the im- 
portance of opening a new theatre 
of war in Scandinavia. He also pro- 
duced a plan for landing an Allied 
force at Petsamo, in the north of 
Finland, together with the precau- 
tionary “seizure of ports and airfields 
on the west coast of Norway.” The 
plan further envisaged the possibili- 
ty of “extending the operation into 
Sweden and occupying the iron-ore 
mines at Gallivare.” 

A broadcast by Churchill, who ad- 
dressed the neutrals on their duty 
to join in the fight against Hitler, 
naturally fanned German fears. 
There were all too many other pub- 
lic hints of Allied action. 


On the 27th Hitler was led to give 
orders to his military advisers to pre- 
pare comprehensive plans for an in- 
vasion of Norway if necessary. The 
special staff formed for the purpose, 
met for the first time on 5 February. 

That day the Allied Supreme War 
Council met in Paris, and Chamber- 
lain took Churchill with him. At 
this meeting plans were approved for 
preparing a force of 2 British di- 
visions and a slightly smaller French 
contingent as “Aid to Finland.” 
They were to be “camouflaged as 
volunteers” in an endeavour to dim- 
inish the chances of an open war 
with Russia. But an argument de- 
veloned over the route of their dis- 
patch. The British Prime Minister 
emphasized the difficulties of land- 
ing at Petsamo, and the advantages 
of landing at Narvik—particularly 
“to get control of the Gallivare ore- 
field.” That was to be the main ob- 
ject, and only a part of the force was 
to push on to Finland’s aid. The 
British arguments prevailed, and it 
was arranged that the force should 
sail early in March. 

A fateful incident occurred on 16 
February. A German vessel, the 
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Gen von Falkenhorst and Gen Dietl 


Alimark, which was carrying British 
prisoners back from the South At- 
lantic, was chased by our destroyers 
and took refuge in a Norwegian 
fiord. Churchill sent a direct order 
to Capt Vian of HMS Cossack to 
push into Norwegian waters, board 
the Altmark and rescue the prison- 
ers. Two Norwegian gun-boats were 
on the scene, but they were over- 
awed and the subsequent protest of 
the Norwegian Government about 
the intrusion into their waters was 
rebuffed. 

Hitler, on the other hand, re- 
garded the protest as merely a ges- 
ture to hoodwink him, and was con- 
vinced that the Norwegian Govern- 
ment was England’s willing accom- 
plice. That belief was nourished by 
the passivity of the 2 gun-boats and 
by the reports of Quisling that the 
action of the Cossack had been a 
“pre-arranged affair.”” According to 
the German admirals, the Altmark 
affair was decisive in swinging Hitler 
in favour of intervention in Norway. 
It was the spark that set fire to the 
powder trail. 

Hitler felt that he could not wait 
for Quisling’s plans to develop, espe- 
cially as German observers in Nor- 
way reported that Quisling’s party 
was making little progress, while re- 
ports from England indicated that 
some action in the Norwegian area 
was being planned, together with 
the assembly of troops and _trans- 
ports. 

On the 20th Hitler sent for Gen 





Falkenhorst and appointed him to 
command and prepare an expedi- 
tionary force for Norway, saying, “I 
am informed that the English intend 
to land there, and I want to be there 
before them. The occupation of 
Norway by the British would be a 
strategic turning movement which 
would lead them into the Baltic, 
where we have neither troops nor 
coastal fortifications . . . the enemy 
would find himself in a position to 
advance on Berlin and break the 
backbone of our 2 fronts.” 

On 1 March, Hitler issued his di- 
rective for the complete preparation 
for the invasion. Denmark was to be 
occupied, too, as a necessary strategic 
stepping stone and safeguard to his 
lines of communication. 

But even now it was not a definite 
decision to strike. The records of 
Raeder’s Conferences with Hitler 
show that he was still torn between 
his conviction that “the maintenance 
of Norway’s neutrality is the best 
thing” for Germany and his fear of 
an imminent British landing there. 
In presenting the naval plans on 9 
March, he dwelt on the hazards of 
undertaking an operation “contrary 
to all the principles of naval war- 
fare,” while at the same time saying 
that it was “urgent.” 

In the following week the state of 
anxiety on the German side became 
more feverish. On the 13th it was 
reported that British submarines 
were concentrated off the south coast 
of Norway; on the 14th the Germans 
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intercepted a radio message which 
ordered Allied transports to be ready 
to move; on the 15th numerous 
French officers arrived at Bergen. 
The Germans felt that they were 
certain to be forestalled as their own 
expeditionary force was not yet 
ready. 

How were things actually going 
on the Allied side? On 21 February, 
Daladier urged that the Altmark 
affair should be used as a pretext for 
the “immediate seizure” of the Nor- 
wegian ports “by a sudden stroke.” 
Daladier argued: “Its justification 
in the eyes of world opinion will be 
the more easy the more rapidly the 
operation is carried out and the 
more our propaganda is able to ex- 
ploit the memory of the recent com- 
plicity of Norway in the Altmark in- 
cident.” (Daladier’s way of talking 
was remarkably like Hitler’s on the 
other side!) The French Govern- 
ment’s proposal was viewed with 
some doubt in London, as the forces 
were not ready and Chamberlain 
still hoped that the Norwegian and 
Swedish Governments would agree 
to the entry of Allied troops. 

At the meeting of the War Cabi- 
net on 8 March, however, Churchill 
unfolded a scheme of arriving in 
force off Narvik and throwing a de- 
tachment of troops ashore immedi- 
ately—on the principle of “‘display- 
ing strength in order to avoid having 
to use it.” At a further meeting on 
the 12th the Cabinet “decided to re- 
vive the plans” for a landing at 
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Trondheim, Stavanger and Bergen 
as well as at Narvik. 

The force landed at Narvik was 
to push rapidly inland and over the 
Swedish frontier to the Gallivare 
ironfield. Everything was to be 
ready for putting the plans into ex- 
ecution on 20 March. 

But then the plans were upset by 
Finland’s military collapse and capi- 
tulation to Russia, on 13 March— 
which deprived the Allies of the pri- 
mary pretext for going into Norway. 
In the first reaction, 2 divisions 
which had been allotted for the Nor- 
way force were sent to France, 
though the equivalent of one divi- 
sion remained available. Another 
sequel was the fall of Daladier, and 
his replacement by Paul Reynaud— 
who came into power on the surge 
of a demand for a more offensive 
policy and quicker action. Reynaud 
went to London for a meeting of the 
Supreme War Council, on 28 March, 
determined to press for the immedi- 
ate execution of the Norwegian proj- 
ect that Churchill had so long been 
urging. 

But there was no need now for any 
such pressure—for, as Churchill has 
related, Chamberlain had become 
“much inclined to aggressive action 
of some kind at this stage.” As in 
the spring of 1939, once he had 
taken his resolve he jumped in with 
both feet. Opening the council, he 
not only argued strongly for action 
in Norway, but also urged the adop- 
tion of Churchill’s other favorite 





German mine-sweepers in Norwegian fiord 


project—that of dropping by air a 
continuous stream of mines into the 
Rhine and other rivers of Germany. 
Reynaud expressed some doubt 
about the latter operation, and said 
he would have to obtain the agree 
ment of the French War Committee. 


But he eagerly embraced the Nor 


wegian operation. 

It was settled that the mining of 
Norwegian waters should be carried 
out on 5 April, and be backed by the 


landing of forces at Narvik, Trond.) 
heim, Bergen and Stavanger. The > 
first contingent of troops was to sail | 
But then ay 
fresh delay arose. The French War 


for Narvik on the 8th. 


Committee would not agree to the 
dropping of mines in the Rhine lest 
it should bring German retaliation 
“which would fall upon France.” 
(Yet they showed no such concer 
about the retaliation that would fall 
on Norway from the other operation 
—and Gamelin had even emphe 
sized that one of its aims was “t 
draw the enemy into a trap by pre 
voking him to land in Norway.’) 
Chamberlain, however, tried to it 
sist that both operations should be 
carried out, and arranged with 
Churchill that the latter should go 
over to Paris on the 4th and make 4 
fresh effort—which did not succeed 
—to persuade the French to adopt 
his Rhine plan. 

That meant a short deferment o 
“WILFRED,” 


able to it, for at the War Cabinet 
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meeting, the day before, reports had 
been presented from the War Office 
and Foreign Office, showing that 
large numbers of German ships were 
concentrated, with troops on board, 
at the ports nearest to Norway. 
Rather absurdly it was suggested 
that these forces were waiting in 
readiness to deliver a counter-stroke 
to a British descent on Norway! It 
is astonishing that such a view was 
believed. 

The start of the Norwegian opera- 
tions was postponed 3 days, until 
the 8th. That further delay proved 
fatal to its prospects of success. It 
enabled the Germans to get into 
Norway just ahead of the Allies. 

On | April, Hitler had finally 
made up his mind and ordered the 
invasion of Norway and Denmark to 
begin at 0515 on the 9th. His de- 
cision followed a disturbing report 
that Norwegian anti-aircraft and 
coastal batteries had been given per- 
mission to open fire without await- 
ing higher orders—which suggested 
that the Norwegian forces were be- 
ing made ready for action and that 
if Hitler waited any longer his 
chances of surprise, and success, 
would vanish. 

In the dark hours of 9 April, ad- 
vance detachments of German troops 
mostly in warships, arrived in the 
chief ports of Norway, from Oslo 
right up to Narvik—and captured 
them with little difficulty. Their 
commanders announced to the local 
authorities that they had come to 
take Norway under German protec- 
tion against an Allied invasion that 
was imminent—a statement that the 
Allied spokesmen promptly denied, 
and continued to deny. 


As Lord Hankey, a member of the 
War Cabinet at the time, has frank- 
ly stated—‘‘from the start of plan- 
ning to the German invasion, both 
Great Britain and Germany were 
keeping more or less level in their 
plans and preparations. Britain ac- 
tually started planning a_ little 
earlier .. . both plans were executed 
almost simultaneously. Britain be- 
ing 24 hours ahead in the so-called 
act of aggression, if the term is really 
applicable to either side.” But Ger- 
many’s final spurt was faster and 
more forceful. She won the race by 
a very short head—it was almost a 
“photo-finish.” 

Passing now to the course of the 
campaign, a surprising revelation is 
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the smallness of the force which cap- 
tured the capital and chief ports ol 
Norway in the opening coup. It 
comprised 7 cruisers, 14 destroyers, 
a number of auxiliary ships, and 
some 10,000 troops—the advance ele- 
ments of 3 divisions that were used 
for the invasion. At no place was 
the initial landing made by more 
than 2,000 men. One parachute bat- 
talion was also employed—to seize 
the airfields at Oslo and Stavanger. 
This was the first time that para- 
chute troops had been used in war 
and they proved very valuable. But 
the most decisive factor in the Ger- 
man success was the Air Force; the 
actual strength employed in _ this 
campaign was about 800 operational 
planes and 250 transport planes. It 
overawed the Norwegian people in 
the first phase, and later paralysed 
the Allies’ counter-moves. 

How was it that the British naval 
forces failed to intercept and sink 
the much weaker German naval 
forces that carried the invading de- 
tachments? The extent of the sea- 
space, the nature of the Norwegian 
coast, and the hazy weather were 
important handicaps. But there 
were other factors, and more avoid- 
able handicaps. Gamelin records 
that when, on 2 April, he urged the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
to hasten the dispatch of the expedi- 
tionary force, the latter replied: 
“With us the Admiralty is all-power- 
ful; it likes to organize everything 
methodically. It is convinced that 


German units engage Norwegian mountain troops 





it can prevent any German landing 


on the West coast of Norway.” Over- 
confidence is often costly. 

On the evening of the 7th British 
aircraft actually spotted “strong Ger- 
man naval forces moving swiftly 
northward” across the mouth of the 
Skaggerak, towards the Norwegian 
coast. Churchill says: “We found it 
hard at the Admiralty to believe that 
this force was going to Narvik—in 
spite of a report from Copenhagen 
that Hitler meant to seize that port.” 
The British fleet at once sailed from 
Scapa, but it would seem that both 
the Admiralty and the admirals were 
filled with the thought of catching 
the German battle-cruisers. In their 
efforts to bring these to battle, they 
tended to lose sight of the possibility 
that the enemy had a landward in- 
tention, and lost a chance of inter- 
cepting the smaller troop-carrying 
warships. 

Since we had an expeditionary 
force already embarked and ready 
to sail, why was it that we were so 
slow to land it and eject the German 
detachments before they had time to 
establish their grip on the Norwe- 
gian ports? The prime reason is con- 
tained in the answer to the previous 
question. When the Admiralty heard 
that the German battle-cruisers had 
been spotted, they ordered the cruis- 
er squadron at Rosyth “to march 
her soldiers ashore, even without 
their equipment, and joint the Fleet 
at sea.”” Similar orders were sent to 
the ships in the Clyde that were 
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loaded up with troops. 
Why didn’t the Norwegians put 
up a better resistance—against such 


a small invading force? Primarily, 
because their forces were not even 
mobilized. Despite warnings from 
their Minister in Berlin and urgings 
from the Chief of the General Staff, 
the order for mobilization was not 
given until the night of 8-9 April, a 
few hours before the invasion. That 
was too late, and the swift-moving 
invaders disrupted the process. 

Moreover, as Churchill remarks, 
the Norwegian Government at the 
time was “chiefly concerned with the 
activities of the British.” It was un- 
fortunate, and also ironical, that our 
mine-laying operation should have 
absorbed and distracted the Norwe- 
gians’ attention during the crucial 
24 hours before the Germans landed. 
Treachery, too, played a wrecking 
part at some important points. 

As for the Norwegians’ chances of 
rallying from the opening blow, this 
was diminished by their lack of fight- 
ing experience, peaceful spirit, and 
out-of-date military organization. In 
no way were they fitted to cope with 
a modern blitzkrieg, even on the 
small scale applied in their case. The 
weakness of the resistance was all 
too clearly shown by the speed with 
which the invaders raced along the 
deep valleys to overrun the country. 
If it had been tougher, the melting 
snow on the valley-sides, which ham- 
pered outflanking maneuver, would 
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have been a more serious impedi- 
ment to the German prospects of 
success. 

The most astonishing of the open- 
ing series of coups was that at Nar- 
vik, for this far northern port was 
some 1,200 miles distant from the 
German naval bases. Two Norwe- 
gian coast-defense ships gallantly 
met the attacking German destroy- 
ers, but were quickly sunk. The 
shore defenses made no attempt at 
resistance — the Commander was 
Quisling’s friend. Next day a British 
destroyer flotilla steamed up _ the 
fiord and fought a mutually damag- 
ing action with the Germans, and 
then on the 13th these were finished 
off by the inroad of a stronger flotilla 
supported by the battleship War- 
spite. But by this time the German 
troops were established in and 
around Narvik. 

Farther south, Trondheim was 
captured with ease after the German 
ships had run the gauntlet of the 
batteries dominating the fiord—a 
hazard that had dismayed Allied ex- 
perts who had considered the prob- 
lem. By securing Trondheim, the 
Germans had possessed themselves 
of the strategic key to central Nor- 
way, though the question remained 
whether their handful of troops 
there could be reinforced from the 
south. 

At Bergen, Stavanger and Kris- 
tiansand the Germans suffered some 
damage from the Norwegian war- 


ships and batteries, but had little 
trouble once they were ashore. 


In the approach to Oslo, however, 
the main invading force suffered a 
jolt. For the larger cruiser Blucher, 
carrying many of the military staff, 
was sunk by torpedoes from the 
Oscarsborg fortress, and the attempt 
to force the passage was then given 
up until this fortress surrendered in 
the afternoon, after heavy air attack. 
Thus the capture of Norway’s capi- 
tal devolved on the troops who had 
landed on the Fornebu airfield; in 
the afternoon this token force staged 
a parade march into the city, and 
their bluff succeeded. But the delay 
at least enabled the King and Gov. 
ernment to escape northwards with 
a view to rallying resistance. 


The capture of Copenhagen was 
timed to coincide with the intended 
arrival at Oslo. The Danish capital 
was easy to access from the sea, and 
shortly before 0500 three small trans- 
ports steamed into the harbour, cov- 
ered by aircraft overhead. The Ger- 
mans met no resistance on landing, 
and a battalion marched off to take 
the barracks by surprise. At the 
same time Denmark’s land frontier 
in Jutland was invaded, but after a 
brief exchange of fire resistance was 
abandoned. The occupation of Den- 
mark went far to ensure the Ger- 
mans’ control of a_ sheltered sea- 
corridor from their own ports to 
Southern Norway, and also gave 
them advanced airfields from which 
they could support the troops there. 
While the Danes might have fought 
longer, their country was so vulnera- 
ble as to be hardly defensible against 
a powerful attack with modern 
weapons. 

More prompt and resolute action 
on our part might have recovered 2 
of the key points in Norway which 
the Germans captured that morn- 
ing. For at the time they landed, the 
main British fleet under Adm 
Forbes was abreast of Bergen, and he 
thought of sending a force in to at 
tack the German ships there. The 
Admiralty agreed, and_ suggested 
that a similar attack should be made 
at Trondheim. A little later, how- 
ever, it was decided to postpone the 
Trondheim attack until the German 
battle-cruisers were tracked down. 
Meanwhile a force of 4 cruisers and 
7 destroyers headed for Bergen, but 
when aircraft reported that 2 Ger 
man cruisers were there, instead of 
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one as earlier reported, the Admiral- 
ty was overcome with caution and 
cancelled the attack. 

Once the Germans had established 
a lodgment in Norway the best way 
of loosening it would have been to 
cut them off from supply and rein- 
forcement. That could only be done 
by barring the passage of the Skag- 
gerak, between Denmark and Nor- 
way. But it soon became clear that 
the Admiralty was not willing to 
send anything except submarines 
into the Skaggerak—from fear of 
German air attack. Such caution 
revealed a realization of the effect 
of airpower on seapower that the 
Admiralty had never shown before 
the war. But it reflected badly on 
Churchill’s judgment in seeking to 
spread the war to Scandinavia—for 
unless the Germans’ route of rein- 
forcements could’ be effectively 
blocked, nothing could stop them 
building up their strength in South- 
ern Norway and they were bound to 
gain a growing advantage. 

There still appeared to be a 
chance of preserving Central Nor- 
way if the 2 long mountain defiles 
leading north from Oslo were firm- 
ly held, and the small German force 
at Trondheim was quickly over- 
come. To this aim British efforts 
were now bent. A week after the 
German coup, British landings were 
made north and south of Trond- 
heim, at Namsos and Andalsnes re- 
spectively, as a preliminary to the 
main and direct attack on Trond- 
heim. 

But a strange chain of mishaps fol- 
lowed the decision. Gen Hotlback, 
an able soldier with modern ideas, 
was appointed as the military com- 
mander; but after being briefed for 
this task he left the Admiralty about 
midnight to walk back to his club, 
and some hours later was found un- 


conscious on the Duke of York’s 
Steps, having apparently had a sud- 
den seizure. A successor was ap- 
pointed next day and set off by air 
for Scapa, but the plane suddenly 
dived into the ground when circling 
the airfield there. 

Meantime a sudden change took 
place in the views of the Chiefs of 
Staff, and the Admiralty. On the 
17th they had approved the plan 
but the next day swung round in 
opposition to it. The risks of the 
operation filled their minds. AI- 
though Churchill would have pre- 
ferred to concentrate on Narvik, he 
was much upset at the way they had 
turned round. 

The Chiefs of Staff now recom- 
mended, instead, that the landings 
at Namsos and Andelsnes should be 
reinforced and developed into a 
pincer-move against Trondheim. On 
paper the chances looked good, for 
there were less than 2,000 German 
troops in that area, whereas the Al- 
lies landed 13,000. But the distance 
to be covered was long, the snow 
clogged movement, and the Allied 
troops proved much less capable 
than the Germans of overcoming the 
difficulties. The advance south from 
Namsos was upset by the threat to 
its rear, produced by the landing of 
several small German parties near 
the top of the Trondheim fiord, sup- 
ported by the one destroyer the 
enemy had in the area. The advance 
from Andalsnes, instead of being 
able to swing north on Trondheim, 
soon turned into a defensive action 
against the German troops who were 
pushing from Oslo up the Gudbrand 
valley and brushing aside the Nor- 
wegians. As the Allied troops were 
badly harried by air attack, and 
lacked air support themselves, the 
commanders on the spot recom- 
mended evacuation. The re-em- 


barkation of the 2 forces was com- 
pleted on 1 and 2 May—thus leaving 
the Germans in complete control of 
both Southern and Central Norway. 

The Allies now concentrated on 
gaining Narvik—more for “face- 
saving” purposes than from any con- 
tinued hope of reaching the Swedish 
iron-mines. The original British 
landing in this area had been made 
on.14 April, but the extreme caution 
of Gen Mackesy hindered any speedy 
attack on Narvik—despite the ardent 
promptings of Adm Lord Cork, who 
was put in charge of the combined 
force in this area. Even when the 
land forces had been built up to 
20,000 troops, their progress was still 
slow. On the other side 2,000 Aus- 
trian Alpine troops reinforced by as 
many sailors from the German de- 
stroyer, and skilfully handled by 
Gen Dietl, made the most of the de- 
fensive advantages of the difficult 
country. Not until 27 May were they 
pushed out of Narvik town. By this 
time the German offensive in the 
West had bitten deep into France, 
which was on the verge of collapse. 
So on 7 June the Allied forces at 
Narvik were evacuated. The King 
and the Government left Norway at 
the same time. 

Over the whole Scandinavian is- 
sue the Allied Governments had 
shown an excessive spirit of aggres- 
siveness coupled with a deficient 
sense of time—with results that 
brought needless misery on the Scan- 
dinavian people. By contrast Hitler, 
had, for once, shown a prolonged re- 
luctance to strike. But when Ite 
eventually made up his mind to 
forestall the Western powers he lost 
no more time—and his picked forces 
operated with a swiftness and au- 
dacity that amply offset the small- 
ness of their numbers during the 
critical stage. US # MC 
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Overdoing It 


@ Marine DETACHMENTS AFLOAT are noted for their discipline, military bearing and attention to duty, 
and their esprit de corps. An incident occurring while on the recent shakedown cruise of the USS Ranger, 


CVA-61, illustrates this. 


A Private First Class, after having his appendix removed, contracted a mild case of pneumonia. He 
remained in the ship’s sick bay for two additional weeks without improvement. His temperature refused 
to come down and a congestion in his lungs failed to clear up. The decision was made by the doctor to 
transfer him to the US Naval Hospital, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. The Marine, dressed in his Tropical 
Worsted uniform, requested permission to go to his compartment to pick up a couple of items for the 
transfer. The doctor gave his consent and instructed him to meet the corpsman at the quarterdeck in a 


few minutes. 


The doctor became concerned about the lad when, after fifteen minutes, there was no sign of him. A 
chief was dispatched to the Marine Compartment to investigate. There he found the sick Pfc —standing at 
the steam press, with a temperature of 102 degrees — pressing his uniform for the trip! 
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By Capt David C. MacMichael 


® THis YEAR THROUGHOUT THE MA- 
RINE Corps thousands of man hours 
will be devoted to the implementa- 
tion of Marine Corps Order 1510. 
2A, better known as the basic train- 
ing order. Thousands of charts and 
reports will be made, and hundreds 
of thousands of entries will be inked 
on scores of thousands of page 7’s. 
All will be done with the noble in- 
tent of keeping every Marine, regard- 
less of MOS, basically a rifleman. 

Just how effective the basic train- 
ing programs of the various units 
are, is a debatable question, though. 
Perhaps the most accurate and chari- 
table statement which can be made 
is that the quality of the instruction 
given is not uniform throughout the 
Corps. 

Now this uneven quality is not 
due to any lack of desire to comply 
with the commandant’s orders on 
the part of those commanding of- 
ficers whose organizations do not 
have really effective programs. Far 
from it. They all understand the 
potential value of basic training, 
and realize the flexibility it gives the 
Corps to have men who can double 
in brass whenever the occasion 
arises. It is just that the leaders of 
many technical and administrative 
units feel that first things come first, 
and so stint the basic training in fa- 
vor of carrying out their primary 
missions. 

Thus it happens that men in such 
units fail to get good basic training. 
Consequently, they often appear to 
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disadvantage on GMST tests, and 
elsewhere, through no real fault of 
their own, or for that matter of their 
commanding officers. 

It is merely wishful thinking to 
suppose, as some have done, that the 
problem can be solved by taking the 
responsibility for basic training 
from commanding officers and giv- 
ing it to section or department 
heads. The problem would remain 
the same. The pressing needs of the 
daily job would always take prece- 
dence over the desirable but post- 
ponable training requirements 
which would be hastily attempted 
when report time or inspection drew 
near. 

An equally unrealistic suggestion 
frequently heard is for units to de- 
vote some period of time, usually 2 
weeks or more each year, to nothing 
but basic training instead of hold- 
ing training piecemeal throughout 
the year. The fallacy in this is that 
the units which presently find it dif- 
ficult to conduct basic training at all 
are the very ones which could not 
possibly cease operations for any 
such period of time. Also left un- 
answered are the questions of proper 
facilities, instructors, and so forth. 

What is needed is a fresh and real- 
istic approach to the problem of 
providing adequate basic training 
for the great number of Marines not 
serving in so called line outfits, with- 
out disrupting their unit’s opera- 
tions and technical training of per- 
sonnel. Already signs of awareness 





of the problem are appearing. For 
instance, rifle range training for avi- 
ation personnel has been drastically 
cut, and minimum hours of training 
in basic subjects are no longer re- 
quired. 

Unfortunately, these signs are, or 
appear to be, leading toward the 

















abolition of the “Marine as a rifle © 


man” concept. This, I think, would 
be a great mistake. The ideal of the 
“Basic Marine” is a sound and de 
sireable one. Without it much of the 
solidarity of our Corps would van- 
ish, and we would soon find our- 
selves an amphibious army complete 
with air, tank and quartermaster 
corps. 

Perhaps the problem could be 
stated in these terms. The Marine 
Corps desires that every Marine be 
trained as an infantryman besides 
being trained in his primary mili- 
tary specialty. However, many unit 
commanders, even those who whole: 
heartedly share this desire, find it 
difficult if not impossible to carry 
out an effective basic training pro- 
gram and still keep up with tech- 
nical training and heavy operational 
commitments. Therefore, the basic 
training which is attempted in these 
units is often hasty, ill-organized, 
poorly presented and poorly at- 
tended. 

Given these circumstances, who 
can be counted on to carry out en- 
thusiastically a sound, well-organ- 
ized and effective program? Just as 
HQMC accepts the responsibility for 
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. violations of the basic training 


order are so numerous that the Inspector 
General has a stock paragraph which he 
automatically inserts in every inspection re- 
port.”—Col W. F. Prickett, Marine Corps 


é 


Gazette, September 1957 
: . . how uncommonly boring it is to 


hear over and over again the length of the 
M1 Rifle.”—Sgt J. E. Stewart, Marine Corps 
Gazette, September 1957 


recruit training so it should accept 
the responsibility for basic training. 

The rest of this article will be de- 
voted to explaining how this can be 
done without appreciably broaden- 
ing the training base; using only ex- 
isting facilities; probably reducing 
the overall number of personnel 
whose primary duty is to conduct 
basic training; guaranteeing that 
each Marine will receive well-con- 
ducted and supervised instruction at 
the level appropriate to his grade. 
As a bonus, the system I will propose 
should promote a higher level of on- 
the-job efficiency among junior 
NCOs, and help to improve the cali- 
ber of our Staff NCO corps. All this 
can be done without interfering 
with the busy training and operating 
schedule of the individual unit. 

In considering this business of 
basic training for the individual en- 
listed man, let us first look at train- 
ing on the Pfc/Pvt level. Now 
that all Marines must pass through 
the Infantry Training Regiment 
after boot camp, could it not be as- 
sumed that they have had such a 
thorough dose of training in the pri- 
marily infantry subjects of squad 
and fireteam tactics, the Ml, the 
BAR, the bayonet, grenades, mine 
warfare, combat signals, scouting 
and patrolling, and mapreading dur- 
ing their first 4 months in the Ma- 
rine Corps that they can be counted 
on to retain the essentials throughout 
the time that they normally remain 
in the first 2 paygrades? The effec- 
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tiveness of the Training Regiments 
at Lejeune and Pendleton should 
not not be underestimated. Many a 
young Marine has relied almost sole- 
ly on the lessons learned there to 
carry him successfully through his 
GMST for sergeant and corporal, 
not to mention the “basic training 
exemption tests” by means of which 
he is able to avoid receiving any fur- 
ther formal instruction in his basic 
subjects. 

Even if it proves necessary to 
lengthen or intensify the training at 
ITR in order to prove the above as- 
sumption surely that should be more 
economical and effective than to 
burden the man’s future command- 
er with the job of continuing the in- 
struction. 

Once the basic training period is 
over the emphasis ought to be on 
training the Marine in his MOS. If 
the unit commander is free to con- 
centrate on this phase of individual 
training, the result cannot help but 
be better qualified Marines filling 
every billet. To underscore this em- 
phasis, the present GMST for pro- 
motion to sergeant and corporal, 
should be replaced by appropriate 
technical tests in each field. Espe- 
cially does this appear sensible when 
one reflects that the sergeant/cor- 
poral ratings in many, or most tech- 
nical fields represent less positions 
of leadership than they do specialist 
proficiency. After all, the complaint 
most often heard is not that the jun- 
ior NCO is unqualified as a basic 





Marine, but that he does not meet 
the requirements for his MOS. 

Not until the grade of sergeant is 
reached, normally sometime during 
the third year of an enlistment, will 
there be a need for another dose of 
intensive, professional military train- 
ing. The lessons of boot camp and 
ITR are fading. In addition, regard- 
less of his MOS, the Marine will 
now start having to perform duties 
and assume responsibilities for which 
he has had no previous training. 
Also he must start preparing for the 
leadership tasks of the Staff NCO 
grades. 

NCO Leadership Schools, set up 
at the major Marine Corps bases 
and run under the direct supervis- 
ion of G-3, HQMC, would carry out 
this training. The reason for plac- 
ing the schools directly under 
HQMC is to ensure uniformity and 
correctness in curriculum and in- 
struction and to secure them from 
the effects of the policies or preju- 
dices of local commanders. 

These schools would be the heart 
of the Marine Corps’ basic training 
program. Every sergeant, no matter 
how remote his station, would re- 
ceive TAD orders to the nearest 
school within 12 months of his pro- 
motion to the grade. There, for at 
least 2 months, he would be drilled 
and polished into the very model of 
a Marine NCO. 

To outline a course of instruction 
for this school would be beyond the 
scope of this article and would be 
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Capt MacMichael enlisted in the Marine Corps in 
1946 and was commissioned in 1952. 
with the following units: 1] th Marines; 12th Marines; 
}st MarDiv Recon Co.: 3rd Marines; 7th Marines; 2d 
Amph Recon Co.; 2d MAW. He is 
Hampden-Sydney College and at present is CO, MD, 


He has served 


a graduate of 








subject to a great deal of argument. 
Briefly, though, it would include an 
infantry refresher course in addition 
to the subjects currently required 
for NCOs in MCO 1510.2A The 
course should be both mentally and 
physically demanding. The students 
should live aboard for the duration 
of the course—no brownbagging. To 
as great an extent as possible the 
faculty should be made up of senior 
Staff NCOs, sergeants major and first 
sergeants who could serve as inspira- 
tions and models for their students. 

The administrative problem in- 
volved in running these schools 
should not be a formidable one. The 
school facilities are already largely 
in existence, serving the leadership 
schools now operated by most large 
commands. The number of students 
should not be excessive if the school 
were made available only to those 
sergeants who had at least 12 months 
service remaining on starting the 
school, or who had indicated an in- 
tention to reenlist or extend. The 
idea being, of course, to operate the 
school in the interest of developing 
career NCOs. 

Successful completion of this 
course should be a prerequisite for 
promotion to staff sergeant. In this 
way not only would the students be 
given some additional motivation, 
but a useful screening for the Staff 
NCO corps would be accomplished. 

Who can doubt that the graduate 
of such a school would be a Marine 
NCO qualified for his rate in every 
respect? Professionally, or basically, 
as you prefer, he could show a certi- 
ficate representing a definite, estab- 
lished level of knowledge. His pro- 
ficiency in his technical field would 
have been demonstrated by his per- 
formance on a servicewide examina- 
tion. 

When the sergeant is promoted to 
Staff NCO grade, after the usual 
lapse of several years, there will be a 
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need to refresh his basic knowledge 
once again and to broaden his pro- 
fessional background in accordance 
with his new rank. However, there 
is no need to handfeed this mature 
NCO at another school. Moreover, 
the cost of setting up sufficient Staff 
NCO schools, or expanding the 
NCO Leadership schools would be 
considerable both in money and per- 
sonnel. Instead let us use, as many 
Staff NCO’s already do, the facilities 
of the Marine Corps Schools Exten- 
sion Service. 

The Staff NCO requirements of 
basic training should be satisfied by 
requiring each staff sergeant to com- 
plete the Basic Officer’s Extension 
Course satisfactorily before he could 
become eligible for promotion to the 
next higher grade. Once again the 
GMST would be eliminated. The 
promotion test would be a technical 
test only. 

After this I think we might con- 
sider that the requirements for basic 
training have been met as well as 
possible. From private to technical 
sergeant the Marine has received in- 
tensive, well-planned, and well-con- 
ducted instruction at the appropri- 
ate level. During the conduct of this 
training there has been no interfer- 
ence with the operational training 
of his unit. As the instruction has 
been conducted by Marine Corps 
level schools during every phase, the 
quality of the instruction has been 
high and uniform. 

Of course, there are certain aspects 
of basic training which affect, or are 
applicable to, the mission of any 
unit. For example, preparing his 
command for ABC defense or for 
participation in drills and cere- 
monies would necessarily remain the 
responsibility of the commanding of- 
ficer. 

Readers will have noted 2 appa- 
rent discrepancies in this system. 
First, there is no apparent differen- 


tiation between corporals and Pics, 
There is none, except in the matter 
of the technical test for promotion, 
for 2 reasons. First, the corporal be. 
cause of his overwhelming numbers 
in most current T/QOs has ceased to 
be a chief and is now numbered 
among the Indians—it is not uncom. 
mon to find him standing guard as 
a sentry, or even serving as messman, 
Second, tactically speaking, the cor- 
poral’s duties as fire team leader are 
adequately covered in the subjects 
listed for Pfcs and privates, and so 
ITR training is considered as ap- 
propriate for his rank also. 

Second, no provision is made for 
training master or technical ser- 
geants. It is felt that the technical 
sergeant desiring selection for mas- 
ter will be sufficiently motivated to 
self-study without compulsion. Mas- 
ter sergeants, as the title implies, 
should be considered as completely 
qualified enlisted men in all respects. 
Perhaps a Marine Corps level school 
for sergeants major and first  ser- 
geants would be a fine thing, but 
that is not strictly basic training, 
and, hence, outside the limits of this 
article. 

To sum up. There is need, real 
need, of a new approach to_ basic 
training. The present program has 
become a bone of contention, a nag- 
ging burden to unit commanders 
which consumes far too much time 
and effort for the results which it 
produces. A sound principle, that of 
“every Marine a rifleman” is falling 
into disrepute, and is in danger of 
being abandoned because of it. It is 
time that something positive was 
done. 

Let us start now to replace the 
present haphazard system of unit-di- 
rected basic training with a practical 
and effective Marine Corps program. 
And when that is done, let us tear 
down the charts; let the Dempster 
Dumpsters bulge with discarded les 
son plans; let bonfires of page 7's 
blaze trom Hadnot Point to Horno 
Ridge. 

And while we’re on the subject: 
does it strike anyone as likely that 
by scheduling professional examina: 
tions again for promotion to first 
lieutenant, captain and major 
enough incentive to study could be 
generated to justify doing away with 
that other rarely effective training 
program, the company grade officer 
school? US @ MC 
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Bepartment of the Navy 
The Secretary of the Savy 


takes great pleasure in presenting this 


Certificate of Merit 
to 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
for AEenvuices Aet forth in the following 


Citation 


For outstanding service to the Department of the Navy in the expeditious development, manufacture 
and production of specialized low ground pressure tractors, for Operation DEEP FREEZE I, the 
Navy’s initial expedition to the Antarctic in support of the International Geophysical Year. Assigning 
separate project personnel and its best production and engineering talent, the Caterpillar Company 
insured the completion of this specialized equipment in time to meet shipping schedules, though 
hindered by delays beyond its control. The excellent cooperation extended by all company personnel 


involved reflects the highest integrity of purpose and professional ability. In recognition and 





appreciation of these valuable services, this citation is approved this first day of February, 1958. 


Wine fan. L 


Secretary of ‘the Navy 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. is particularly proud of its military record. 
From the tractors that carved an airstrip out of the Guadalcanal jungle to 
the specially designed electric sets that fire the Snark, Caterpillar equipment 
has served the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps with distinction. 

Special tractors were needed for Operation DEEP FREEZE I, the 
Navy’s 1956-1957 Antarctic expedition. Caterpillar is honored by the cita- 
tion above for the “expeditious development, manufacture and production” 


of those tractors. Consistent leadership made it possible. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 








@ ON THE BEACHES AT CAMP PEn- | 
dleton and Monterey, California, US © 
Marines have been surf testing am- 
phibious vehicles remotely controlled | 
by radio from helicopters hovering — 
overhead. The “driver,” a passenger § 
seated in the HOK helicopter with a © 
clear view of surrounding beach and 
water, guides Marine LVTs with a © 
portable electronic control panel. By 7 
moving a steering stick similar to an 
aircraft control stick and by manipu-— 
lating buttons and switches mounted 
on the panel, the driver can start and 
stop the engine, steer, shift gears, ’ 
brake and apply the throttle. Inj 
short, he can operate the vehicle al-_ 
most as well as if he were seated at | 
the manual controls. ‘ 

The purpose of these test opera- 
tions was to evaluate the portable re- 
mote control device developed by 
Lear, Incorporated, and the new 
use for the Kaman HOK-1 helicop- 
ter. Both proved efficient and have 
opened up a new aspect of amphibi- 
ous warfare. 
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The Marine Corps Association sword 
was presented to 2dLt Donald B. 
Conaty, the honor graduate of 5-57 
Basic Class, by LtGen M. B. Twin- 


ing, Commandant Marine Corps 


Schools, Quantico, Va. 





Lt Conaty graduated in 1957 from 
the US Naval Academy. He has been 
assigned to infantry duty with the 
2d MarDiv, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina. 


F FF 
Major Edward N. LeFaivre, USMC, 


stands by the Navy’s supersonic 
Douglas F4D-1 Skyray in which he 
set 5 new world time-to-climb speed 
records. The WWII and Korea com- 





bat pilot established marks for the 
3,000; 6,000; 9,000; 12,000 and 15,000 
meter climbs. Complex radar track- 
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ing gear was used to time the jet in- 
tercepter’s near perpendicular climb. 


e¢ Ff ¢ 


A new 34-ton platform-type com- 
bination personnel and cargo car- 
rier, the XM443E-1, has been de- 
veloped by Willys Motors, Inc. The 
new vehicle carries 6 men and may 
be converted quickly from a person- 
nel carrier into a 34-ton truck with 
a load capacity of 1500 pounds by 
folding the seats flush into the plat- 
form bed. Like the Mule, the new 
carrier is powered by a 4-cylinder, 
air-cooled aluminum engine mount- 
ed under the platform. The vehicle 
features individual wheel suspen- 
sion, adjustable height platform, 4- 
wheel drive, selected 2 or 4-wheel 





steering and removable windshield 
and cab enclosure. It has a top speed 
of 60 mph and can climb grades up 
to 60 per cent. 


¢ ¢ & 


A new vulcanizing process which 
molds the soles to the upper leather, 
eliminating the seam, making for the 
first time completely waterproof 
footwear has been developed in Eng- 
land by C. & J. Clarke, Ltd. 

The leather upper, treated with 
Dow Corning’s new silicone finish, 
Sylflex, keeps the leather flexible, re- 
taining its natural porosity, never 
stiffening, cracking or curling after 
wetting. 








A British firm has designed a 70) 
pound, 4-seater jeep-type vehicle or 
Bren gun carrier, that folds into q 
neat 9 foot long box which can be 
parachuted from an aircraft. 

By using aircraft materials such ag 
light alloys and aircraft construe. 
tion techniques, Hunting Percival 
Aircraft Ltd., England, has managed 
te combine in this new vehicle the 
lightness and compactness needed 
for air transport. 

Called the Harrier, it is powered 
by a 650 cc BSA twin cylinder rear. | 





mounted engine with the main im 
dependently sprung suspension units 
arranged so that ground clearance i 
adjustable. Its maximum speed i 
slightly more than 60 miles pet 
hour. 


¢, Fe ¢ 



















An infra-red device for detecting 
air contaminants as far as one quar 
ter of a mile away has been devel 
oped by the US Army Chemical | 
Corps and the Farrand Optical Com 
pany, New York City. Known @# 
Lopair (long-path infra-red), the 
system employs a detector head 


(left), which is the source of tht 
infra-red light and a self-aligning 
unit (right) which returns the beail 
to the detector. Intended for use bY 
troops in the field, the system can bt 
set in operation in less than 5 
minutes. 
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GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


specials! specials! specials! specials! specials! 








FLAG SETS 


*Colorful miniatures. National color and Marine Corps standard 


set in a circular, ebonized wood base. Each flag is 4” x 6”, gold-fringed and 


mounted on an ebonized wood staff with a gold spear head. Each set boxed. 


$00 











— UNIFORM PRINTS 


*Twenty two different full-color prints of Marines in the uniforms 
of their times from 1775 to the present. Identical prints now hang in the 
Smithsonian Institute. Colorful, authentic and suitable for framing. Just the 


$1 00 


thing to decorate your living room, den or office. 








a] 
MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL 
*Prepared by Test and Training Regiment and G3, HQMC. This 
is the second edition. 320 pages, illustrated with photos and sketches. It covers 


every facet of drill and ceremony used in the Marine Corps. 


$42 









ee INFANTRY ATTACKS 


Written by Rommel when he was a lieutenant colonel. Complete 


ROMMEL'S 


my \ with military sketches, it gives a detailed treatment of company and platoon 
47 combat action problems. It should be in every professional military man’s 
1 


AS 


library. No discount for members. 


> INFANTRY 


ie $30 


*10% discount for members of the 
Marine Corps Association. 


GAZETTE BOOKSHOP, Box 1844, Quantico, Va. 
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@ ‘THE JAPANESE CALLED It Kanto- 
gun, the Kwantung Army. Its name 
was an anachronism, its role a colos- 
sal bluff. It meant different things 
to different nations, including the 
Soviet Union (a menaced but 
“benevolent” neutral), Nazi Ger 
many (an impatient ally of Japan), 
and the United States (a constantly 
worried foe). The Kwantung Army 
never fought and never expected t0 
fight the Americans in Manchuria 
itself, but by its very existence —4 
classic example of the “force-in-be 
ing’’—it exerted a decisive influenct 
upon the military thinking and the 
foreign policy of the US toward the 
USSR in WWII. 

We dreaded and we feared the 
specter of the Kwantung Army. We 
pleaded with the Russians, since the 
very day of Pearl Harbor, to pil 
down the Kwantung Army, relieve 
pressure upon our hard-pressed 
forces in the Philippines, and there 
by “‘save the Pacific” from the Japa 
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nese, as Gen MacArthur put it. At 
the same time, we (and the Soviets) 
worried lest the Japanese assault the 
USSR first, like the jackal Mussolini 
had jumped the reeling French in 
1940. At various summit conferences 
between the Big Three in WWII, 
American military planners warned 
of the self-contained, autonomous 
Kwantung Army, the cream of the 
entire Japanese armed forces and the 
master of the greatest industrial po- 
tential on the Asiatic Continent. 
Because of their own life-or-death 
involvement with the Germans in 
the West, the Soviets for a long time 
(too long, we thought) declined to 
“antagonize” the Kwantung Army 
and open up a Second Front for us. 
When, for example, the American 
Military Mission proposed to the 
Russians, in December 1943, that a 
US-supplied logistical base be set up 
east of Lake Baikal in Siberia, the 
Soviet Army authorities were shocked 
by the idea and “literally turned 
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white” at mention of the word “Ja- 
pan.” As late as October 1944, Stalin 
was still claiming that the Kwan- 
tung Army might well attack if any 
news of Russo-American planning 
for coalition warfare in the Far East 
leaked out: “The Japanese were usu- 
ally inclined to take the initiative,” 
warned the Soviet dictator. 

While the Russians were loudly 
and suspiciously clamoring for an 
Allied invasion of Western Europe, 
the truth was that the US had actu- 
ally opened up a massive Second 
Front in the Pacific, by draining off 
the armor, the artillery, the best in- 
fantry, and the air power of the 
Kwantung Army. The elite forces of 
this army fought to the death or 
were by-passed on all the far-flung 
islands of the Pacific. It can come as 
no surprise —now —that the re- 
maining Japanese forces in Man- 
churia were no more than a hollow 
shell in 1945, hopelessly outclassed 
by the Lend-Leased Soviet invaders 


borne in new American trucks. The 
awful truth was plain to see, but far 
too late: The Kwantung Army was 
a sphinx that held no secret. 

For obvious reasons of their own, 
the Russians have chosen to ignore 
the American share in the defeat of 
Japan, have conversely magnified 
their one-week promenade of 9-15 
August 1945. In a Blitz campaign, 
rant the Russians, the Red Army ac- 
complished what the US and all of 
her other Allies could not do in 4 
years: the liberation of Mainland 
China and the humbling of imper- 
ialist Japan. Such a version must 
necessarily attribute great might to 
the Kwantung Army; this the Rus- 
sians have assiduously done. Official 
Soviet documents extol the “People’s 
Army” which crushed the German- 
Fascist forces, and then went on to 
rout “the best Japanese troops, the 
Kwantung Army, thus winning the 
title of strongest contemporary 
army.” 
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Dr. Coox received his PhD from Harvard in 1951. He 
has instructed in History at: Harvard; Shiga National 
University, Japan (at request of the Japanese Govern- 
ment) ; University of California; University of Mary- 
land. At present he is the Dept. of the Army His- 
torian, Japanese Research Division, Office of the Mili- 
tary History Officer, Eighth Army. He researched this 
article, in Japan, because of “‘puzzlement at the ap- 
parent exorbitant price which US paid for Russian 
entry into the Pacific War.” 








Before the forum of the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal for the Far 
East (where, among other things, the 
Soviets accused the Japanese of fo- 
menting aggressive border incidents 
in 1938 and 1939—and won their 
case), Russian prosecutors never tired 
of calling the “select” Kwantung 
Army an outpost of Japanese im- 
perialism and a chafing warhorse. 
The forces in Manchuria coveted the 
nearby Soviet Union, a country rich 
in natural resources and a most ac- 
tive champion of peace and democ- 
racy. Any of Japan’s alleged fears 
of the Soviet Union were nothing 
more than unfounded and slander- 
ous fables—a transparent attempt 
to justify military preparations for 
aggression. 

Threatened on all sides in the Far 
East by the oversize divisions of the 
“perfectly equipped, million-man” 
Kwantung Army, is it not small won- 
der that Comrade Stalin was com- 
pelled to devise brilliant counter- 
measures? A 3-pronged “preventive” 
war had to be unleashed, to smash 
the bogy in its impregnably fortified 
lair and thereby render “tremendous 
service to all mankind.” “The in- 
contestable fact is proved,” to the 
Russians, “that if the Soviet Army 
did not defeat the Kwantung Army 
— the main military force of imperi- 
alistic Japan — the war would have 
been prolonged for many months 
and years.” 

The Soviet claims, retailed 
throughout Asia in particular, have 
thrived upon a formidable ignorance 
of the myth of the Kwantung Army. 
Even in Japan today, comparatively 
little has ever appeared concerning 
Japan’s last field army, and less is of 
course known in the West. When 
the Russians overran Manchuria, 
most of the surviving staff officers 
and field commanders were whisked 
away, often through ruses and false 
promises of repatriation, during the 
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difficult period of disarmament. The 
hapless men ended up in prison 
camps scattered from European Rus- 
sia to the Maritime Province of 
Siberia. Eleven years after V-J Day, 
thousands of Kwantung Army off- 
cers and men still languish in Soviet 
detention. —The Commanding Gen- 
eral (Otozo Yamada) was not re- 
leased until June 1956, an enfeebled 
but proud old man of 74, and a 
wraith from the past. 

Under the circumstances, a criti- 
cal appraisal of the once-vaunted 
and feared Kwantung Army is long 
overdue. How shall we distinguish 
between that Army’s bark and its 
bite? A useful but seldom attempt- 
ed method is to look to the frontiers 
of the countries directly involved: 
Japanese-backed Manchukuo and 
the Red bloc. After all, when 2 
great Powers face each other across 
contiguous land boundaries, their 
frontier policies and actions afford 
a good measure of their respective 
attitudes and capabilities. In the 
case of Manchuria, one half of the 
boundary line (2,500 miles) faces 
Far Eastern Russia, while another 
460 miles adjoin the Outer Mongo- 
lian “People’s Republic,” for a com- 
bined total of about 3,000 miles op- 
posite Communist-dominated areas. 
(In the days of Manchukuo, both 
Korea and Inner Mongolia lay with- 
in Japanese de facto jurisdiction, 
and hence no border controversies 
could arise there). 

According to the Russians, the 
Kwantung Army incessantly pro- 
voked border troubles from the very 
inception of “so-called Manchu- 
kuo” in 1931. A Soviet Army colo- 
nel has presented what the Russians 
term a “completely objective de- 
cription” of the frontier situation: 
“There were daily provocations on 
the part of the Japanese-Manchur- 
ian troops almost daily [sic]; very 


often frontier guards were killed, 
and citizens who worked in the 
fields could not feel safe.” 

Leaving the world of redundant 
generalities d la Russe, let us pro- 
ceed to examine Kwantung Arm 
border policies in WWII. On 3 
December 1941, a few days before 
the raid on Pearl Harbor, Japanese 
Imperial General Headquarters se. 
cretly advised the Kwantung Army 
that Nippon had decided to go to 
war against the Western Powers, in 
self-defense, to establish a New Op. 
der in East Asia. The plan called 
for the immediate occupation of 
Strategic southern areas and _ the 
termination of the euphemistically 
entitled China Incident. During this 
critical period, however, warned 
IGHQ, the outbreak of war with 
the Soviet Union was to be avoided, 
As a matter of fact, the Kwantung 
Army need not defend border areas 
where there were jurisdictional dis. 
putes with other countries, and those 
frontier sectors where the employ: 
ment of troops was tactically diff. 
cult. In the settlement of border 
troubles the Kwantung Army should 
make every effort to localize ind- 
dents. 

Upon receipt of the orders from 
Tokyo, the Kwantung Army drafted 
a secret border defense guide which 
included some remarkable preven: 
tive measures. For example, a uni 
lateral buffer was set up behind the 


frontiers. All friendly military ac | 


tion (including the right to fie 
weapons) was prohibited within this 
zone even if enemy troops entered 
it. Defensive operations could be 
launched only if enemy patrols pene: 
trated beyond the rear limits of the 
buffer strip. If Soviet aircraft vio 
lated the borders, Japanese planes 
were not to attack them; only ground 
fire might be employed. Reports o 
incidents were to be accorded prior: 
ty treatment. 

Kwantung Army Headquarter 
and subordinate commands sought 
to drill into the front-line units the 
imperative necessity of avoiding 
provocation of the Soviet Union 
Gen Yoshijiro Umezu (Kwantung 
Army Commander betweeen 1939 
and 1944) once briefed his officers 
as follows: 

“A fire must be stopped while 
it is small. Border troubles must 
be averted before they arise; but 
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it one occurs, the Army Com- 
mander must be on the spot to 

revent expansion of an Incident. 

I myself will go to the locale to 
settle things.” 

When unit commanders expressed 
concern over the relaxation of Japa- 
nese troop morale along the bor- 
ders, and the need for reinforce- 
ments, the Commanding General 
stressed that settlement of the fight- 
ing in China was paramount, and 
that the remedy lay in the preven- 
tion of border incidents and in the 
strengthening of defensive fortifica- 
tions. Early in the Pacific War, 
when cautioning his subordinates 
against causing troubles with the 
Soviets, Gen Umezu expressed his 
strong intention of punishing se- 
verely and discharging anyone who 
provoked the Russians. 

A Japanese general who com- 
manded a border garrison unit in 
the important Chiamussu region of 
Sanchiang Province between 1941 
and 1943 has said that he had only 
one artillery and 2 infantry battal- 
ions to guard 800 kilometers of fron- 
tier in Northeast Manchuria. His 
local instructions stipulated that the 
Japanese were in no case to fire at 
Soviet forces which might cross the 
Amur River border, but were mere- 
ly to ascertain whether the hostile 
troops stopped at the shore line. Ut- 
most care was to be exercised to 
avoid combat. In the case of Japa- 
nese river craft plying border water- 
ways, pilots were to be stationed 
aboard expressly to avert transgres- 
sions into Soviet maritime waters. 
Orders were even issued from Hsin- 
king in 1943 that logs which drift- 
ed into Manchurian waters should 
not be touched by local officials be- 
fore the central government was 
contacted. 

The Commanding General of the 
Japanese Second Army stationed in 
Chientao Province between 1942 and 
1943 has stated that patrol move- 
ments in or out of the restricted 
buffer zone required prior sanction 
from the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Kwantung Army himself. In Nov- 
ember 1942 a grass fire broke out 
in the Soviet territory and raged 
across the frontier, until it burned 
down part of the Japanese front-line 
defensive works. But, states the Sec- 
ond Army Commander, his troops 
were not permitted to enter the buf- 
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fer zone to extinguish the raging 
fiames. 

The same Japanese general officer 
relates another illuminating episode 
concerning conditions along the bor- 
ders. Some time in January 1943, 
he went atop some high ground on 
the eastern front in Manchuria to 
inspect the local Kwantung Army 
fortifications inside friendly terri- 
tory. Soviet soldiers appeared from 
their own forts and began to ap- 
proach. “Realizing that I might have 
provoked them,” says the Japanese 
general, “and feeling that it would 
be unfortunate if such were the case, 
I immediately halted my inspection 
and came down from the hill.” 

The latest surviving records of 
the Japanese Foreign Ministry indi- 
cate 98 border incidents in 1941 
and 58 in 1942—a marked decrease 
in sum total from preceding years, 
but including a greater number of 
air space violations and deliberate 
ground trespasses. Soviet data for 
the same years allege 136 Japanese 
ground and 61 aerial violations in 
1941; 229 violations, 36 maritime 
transgressions, and 82 aerial trespas- 
ses in 1942. The Russians go on to 
say that the Kwantung Army caused 
414 border incidents and 119 viola- 
tions in 1943, purportedly the high- 
est incidence since 1932. But it is a 
fact, however, that no serious armed 
clashes erupted along the Soviet- 
Manchurian frontiers between the 
outbreak of the Pacific War in 194], 
and the summer of 1944. 


Late in July 1944, elements of a 
Kwantung Army border garrison 
unit stationed in Southeast Man- 
churia set up some barbed wire en- 
tanglements to reinforce existing 
works. The same night, Russian 
troops moved in and dismantled the 
newly erected defenses. Several days 
later, under cover of evening mist, 
a Japanese party sought to close the 
gap in the old wire entanglements. 
Although working within their own 
positions, the Japanese were fired 
upon by the Soviets and suffered 
2 wounded. Prompt Kwantung Ar- 
my investigations indicated that the 
Russians had fired “unlawfully,” but 
that the Japanese troops on the spot 
had acted imprudently and had ap- 
parently provoked the shooting. All 
Kwantung Army units were briefed 
in detail, and cautioned to prevent 
further outbreaks. Meanwhile, the 
unfortunate border garrison person: 
nel involved were “punished and re- 
moved.” 

The July affray might ordinarily 
have been overlooked, but the High 
Command was jittery. In the Pacific, 
the American counteroffensive was 
mounting in intensity, with recent 
landings in the Marianas and B-29 
raids upon Kyushu. IGHQ there- 


fore admonished Kwantung Army 
Headquarters (which, it was sure, 
was bending every effort to keep the 
situation under control) to acquaint 
every unit under its command, es- 
pecially the forwardmost elements, 
with the policy of localization. 

















Hard on the heels of the “‘serious”’ 
recent affair, a series of Soviet prov- 
ocations reportedly erupted on the 
other side of Manchuria, in the 
west. The tense border situation 
soon abated, but IGHQ acted swift- 
ly to localize matters. The Deputy 
Chief of the Kwantung Army hap- 
pened to be in Tokyo and he was 
personally apprised of the High 
Command's intentions. At the same 
time, new instructions were wired 
to Kwantung Army Headquarters, 
advising the Commanding General 
to refrain from committing troops 
in the controversial frontier area, 
since it was General Staff policy to 
avoid using force in boundary dis- 
putes. The Kwantung Army, in 
fact, was not to resort to arms even 
it the Soviets were to occupy high 
ground to the rear of the Japanese 
border guard posts! If force proved 
absolutely unavoidable, the Hsin- 
king authorities must obtain prior 
authorization from Tokyo. 

Kwantung Army Headquarters 
acted to implement the guidance 
received from higher echelons. New 
instructions were issued to all area 
defense commanders concerning the 
handling of border troubles. Local- 
ization was to be the cardinal prin- 
ciple of every unit. Any movements 
of troops which might possibly pro- 
voke conflict must be _ previously 
sanctioned by the Commanding 
General of the entire Kwantung 
Army. Provisions of existing bor- 
der defense guides notwithstanding, 
Kwantung Army troops might not 
resort to the use of arms even be- 


hind the buffer zone, unless such 
action was completely unavoidable 
for purposes of self-defense in the 
face of attack. 

As 1944 wore on, things went ever 
worse for the cause of Japan. In 
mid-September, Morotai in the Mo- 
luccas and Palau in the Carolines 
were assailed. On the 18th of that 
month, the High Command acted 
to relax even further the extent of 
border defense responsibility vested 
in the Kwantung Army Commander 
by the orders of December 1941. In 
addition to stipulations concerning 
frontier regions which need _ not 
necessarily be defended, the new in- 
structions now specifically added a 
clause to cover the contingency of 
non-defense of areas where disputes 
were merely liable to occur. Both 
the old and the new injunctions 
were agreed that border clashes 
must be localized, but the directive 
of September 1944 significantly em- 
powered the Kwantung Army Com- 
manding General to refrain from 
using force at the very outbreak of 
a border dispute, if the situation 
warranted. 

Immediately after he received the 
instructions from Tokyo, Gen Oto- 
zo Yamada (commanding the Kwan- 
tung Army since Gen Umezu as- 
sumed the post of Chief of Staff of 
the Japanese Army in July) sum- 
moned all of the area defense com- 
manders to a staff conference at 
Hsinking. There he personally 
briefed officers concerning the pur- 
port of the newly received direc- 
tives. The Operations Section simul- 
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taneously drafted a revision of the 
old guide of 1941, which was then 
rescinded. Verbosely but inclusively 
entitled the “Kwantung Army Guide 
for the Defense of the Manchurian. 
Soviet-Mongolian Borders,” the new 
document was distributed to the 
various area defense commands, aft. 
er detailed instructions had first 
been provided in person by the 
Kwantung Army Chief of Staff. The 
1944 guide called for strict precau. 
tions: 

An on-the-spot survey must be 
made of the secret buffer zone to 
delimit it precisely; 

OP’s or patrols within the buf. 
fer zone were prohibited without 
prior sanction from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Kwantung 
Army; 

Friendly troops operating with- 
in the buffer zone must not fire 
unless such action was absolutely 
unavoidable for self-defense; : 

Armed force was prohibited in 
rescuing friendly troops endan- 
gered in the buffer zone; 

Action was prohibited vs. a hos- 
tile patrol penetrating the secret 
buffer zone, except in strict self. 
defense, and unless it was certain 
that the enemy patrol could be 
seized (without opening fire). 
The new Kwantung Army border 

defense guide treated such other 
matters as the prevention of difficul- 
ties which might be encountered in 
disputed border areas during field 
maneuvers or military construction 
operations undertaken by friendly 
units; the delimitation of a_ buffer 
zone for friendly aircraft; and _pro- 
cedures for the expeditious trans- 
mission of local reports dealing with 
boundary incidents. 

The guide of 1944 was still in ef- 
fect during the summer of 1945. It 
governed the negative policy of the 
Kwantung Army toward various in- 
cidents which flared up along the 
frontiers between October 1944 and 
the date of the Soviet entry into the 
war against Japan (August 1945). 
One particularly provocative set of 
clashes took place along the Amur 
near Khabarovsk in October 1944, 
the month that US forces invaded 
Leyte and fought the second battle 
of the Philippine Sea. The Rus 
sians may have been testing Japa 
nese reactions, but the Kwantung 
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Army clung to its galling policy of 
refraining from counteraction. The 
Japanese had further occasion to 
manifest “restraint and _ patience” 
during December 1944, when a se- 
ries of Soviet shooting frays broke 
gut on the East Manchurian bor- 
ders. 

All in all, the Kwantung Army 
detected an increasingly hostile 
mood on the part of the Russians 
after the turn of the year 1945. Ja- 
panese military impotence and anxi- 
ety in Manchuria were matched by 
a concurrent Soviet Army build-up 
in the Far East, a build-up which 
became especially pronounced after 
the collapse of Nazi Germany re- 
leased powerful forces for transfer 
to Siberia. As early as October 1944 
the Soviet Army was earmarking 
troops for movement eastward from 
Europe; at the time, Stalin said that 
the Red Army possessed 30 divisions 
in the Far East and required 30 
more in order to mount an offensive 
against the Kwantung Army. It is 
not without significance that the 
highest-ranking commanders of the 
Soviet Far Eastern Army (such as 
Marshals Vasilievsky and Malinov- 
sky) were transferred from the Eu- 
ropean theater of operations. 

At Yalta the Soviet Army Chief 
of Staff stated that the units which 
had been scheduled for transfer 
were then tied up in the center of 
the battle line opposing the Wehr- 
macht. Stalin added that when the 
troops became free in the West, he 
would send 25 divisions to reinforce 
the Far Eastern Army. Motivated 
by obvious self-interest, the Rus- 
sians largely kept their promise now. 
Japanese consular attachés in Chita 
and Kwantung Army border look- 
outs continuously reported train- 
loads of troops and supplies rumbl- 
ing across the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road toward Manchuria. Flatcars 
bore tanks, aircraft, artillery, and 
(significantly) pontoons for river- 
crossing operations. On occasion the 
Russians even made no efforts to 
mask the materiel with tarpaulins. 

The volume of eastbound mili- 
tary traffic mounted monthly, until 
some 30 carloads were moving per 
day; by May and June, the Russians 
were using an estimated 15 trains 
daily. The Japanese estimated that 
about 40 trains were needed to move 
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one Soviet infantry division, which 
would mean that a division was be- 
ing transported every 3 days, or 
perhaps 10 a month. As for troop 
strengths involved, Japanese atta- 
chés in Moscow heard that 10,000 
Soviet soldiers were boarding Sibe- 
rian-bound trains daily. 

At the end of May 1945, Japanese 
Intelligence estimated that the Rus- 
sians had already transferred a to- 
tal of 160,000 troops, 1300 planes, 
1200 tanks and 870 artillery pieces. 
by late July, it was judged that the 
Soviets would have built up their 
Far Eastern offensive strength to a 
total of 1,600,000 men, 6,500 planes, 
and 4,500 armored vehicles. Japa- 
nese observers reported the ominous 
fact that the Soviet reinforcements 
were not equipped for winter oper- 
ations and would therefore have to 
go into action before the bitter 
Manchurian winter set in. 

While the Soviets were pouring 
reinforcements from Europe to Si- 
beria, and the statistics were accu- 
mulating in Kwantung Army Head- 
quarters, Japanese forces in Man- 
churia were being bled white. Start- 
ing in February 1944, divisions had 
been pulled out of the Kwantung 
Army, largely to cope with the US 
counteroffensives in the Pacific. By 
the beginning of 1945, eleven divi- 
sions (including the crack 2nd Ar- 
mored, bound for the Philippines) 
had secretly left Manchuria for des- 
tinations in the South. A_ twelfth 
division went to Central China, a 
thirteenth to Formosa. This was all 
in addition to the departure of nu- 
merous supporting units and great 
quantities of materiel. A cataclys- 
mic drop in air potential vs. the So- 
viets attended the transfer of the 
core of the Kwantung Army Air 
Force to cope with the Americans 
in the Philippines. (Two air divi- 
sions—the bulk of the air strength 
in Manchuria—were transferred to 
the Philippines in the middle of 
1944.) 

The drain went on in 1945, the 
year of decision. Japan’s personnel 
resources were not limitless, and 
Manchuria was a “quiet” theater, 
despite potential dangers. In Janu- 
ary 1945, IGHQ decided to transfer 
3 more infantry divisions and the 
last armored division from Manchu- 
ria to the homeland. Two other 





divisions were to go to South Ko- 


rea, where an American invasion 


loomed. 


With the advent of August 1945, 
the month of Japan’s final agony, 
the Kwantung Army had reached a 
peak strength—on paper—of 24 in- 
fantry divisions (4 of which arrived 
from the China front in June and 
July) plus 3 brigades. But, as Vil- 
lon would have asked, where were 
the snows of yesteryear? Not more 
than one of the Kwantung Army’s 
divisions was a carry-over from the 
mighty forces stationed in Manchu- 
ria during the summer of 1941 (at 
the time of the so-called “Special 
Maneuvers”). With its fire power 
reduced a half or two-thirds, the 
Kwantung Army was truly but a 
shadow of its former self. In fact, 
the Chief of Staff of the Third 
Army (MajGen Iketani) later stat- 
ed that the combat effectiveness of 
the last Kwantung Army was equiv- 
alent to only 8.5 elite divisions, “if 
computed in terms of the crack 
troops assigned to Manchuria at the 
peak of the Army’s power;” i.e., 
1941. 

In sheer arithmetic—warm bodies 
—the Kwantung Army still appeared 
impressive, with over 700,000 troops. 
From its heterogeneous manpower, 
understrength division after divi- 
sion had been activated—a bluff on 
a colossal scale. As the Chief of the 
Japanese Army General Staff's Rus- 
sian Intelligence Section later as- 
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serted: “We wanted to provide a 
large number of divisions—a show 
of force. If the Russians only knew 
the weakness of our preparations in 
Manchuria, they were bound to at- 
tack us.” 


One cannot say that the Kwan- 
tung Army acquired its reputation 
without merit, lost it without fault. 
To paraphrase Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the army in Manchuria 
lived on the reputation of the rep- 
utation it might have made. Like 
other great military forces in_his- 
tory, the Kwantung Army merely re- 
flected the strengths and weaknesses 
of the nation from which it sprang. 
That nation, in 1945, was tottering, 
and the effects could not be dispar- 
ate. 

Who comprised the last of Ja- 
pan’s field armies? Students, civil 
servants, youths, over-age conscripts, 
colonists, and sub-standard physical 
specimens, poorly equipped and ill- 
trained. These were the figurative 
dregs of 3 mobilizations enforced 
between May and August 1945, 
when the Kwantung Army had had 
to scrape the bottom of the man- 
power barrel in Manchuria. Japa- 
nese who witnessed the arrival of 
their units in Tunghua in August 
had this to say: “The populace was 
disappointed to see the new troops, 
who hardly deserved the famous ti- 
tle of ‘crack Kwantung Army.’ AI- 
most every soldier was old or in 
poor health—weak and delicate.” 


Many of the conscripts and reserv- 
ists were without shoes and had to 
wear straw sandals. Uniforms were 
a motley mixture of civilian and 
military garb, and helmets were un- 
common for enlisted men. Some 
soldiers carried only knives or bam- 
boo spears, for rifles were in very 
short supply. Others fashioned 
swords and bayonets from the 
springs of scrapped motor vehicles. 
Small arms and machine guns had 
to be requisitioned from the train- 
ing equipment of high schools and 
colleges. Mortars, locally manufac- 
tured, were the heaviest—and only 
weapons available to entire artillery 
units; while certain outfits possessed 
only obsolete gun relics of decades 
past. Border forts had been stripped 
of heavy weapons and ammunition, 
and the gun emplacements disman- 
tled. New defensive works were in 
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various stages of unpreparedness, 
hampered by shortages of materials, 
equipment and skilled personnel. 

Acutely felt were shortages in fuel, 
explosives and ammunition. Resort 

yas had to Ersatz fuel and charcoal- 
burning engines. Land mines and 
anti-tank explosives were turned out 
locally, often with powder extracted 
from useless heavy shells. If the war 
lasted 3 months, the whole Kwan- 
tung Army reportedly would have 
only enough ammunition for the 
equivalent of 13.5 divisions (quite 
apart from the various other tactical 
units which would have to be sup- 
plied). Some trainees had never once 
fired live ammunition by the time 
that hostilities erupted. 

Levels of morale, command abil- 
ity and training were woefully un- 
satisfactory. New, inexperienced of- 
ficers were frequently thrust into 
the awesome responsibilities of key 
command, with staffs and personnel 
which many had never before seen. 
Indoctrination stressed that one man 
was to destroy 10 enemies or one 
tank, using tactics built around sui- 
cide (euphemistically labeled “spe- 
cial attack,” the same as encoun- 
tered by the Americans in the Pa- 
cific). In attacking vehicles, soldiers 
were to use pole or satchel charges 
and “Molotov cocktails” (improvised 
from beer or soft-drink bottles). Al- 
ternatively, each man was to convert 
himself into a human bomb, strap- 
ping to his body a half-dozen gren- 
ades for detonation atop a_ tank. 
Some air force pilots even loaded 
their rickety trainers with antitank 
mines and prepared to dive-ram 
tanks. 

But, by and large, fiery exhorta- 
tions and individual devotion could 
not conceal a fundamental tendency: 
The new men, who now made up 
most of the Kwantung Army, were 
largely cynical and skeptical, if not 
defeatist. They lacked faith in their 
weapons, their officers and them- 
selves. They bore no resemblance to 
the hell-bent-for-leather Kwantung 
Army which overran Manchuria in 
a matter of weeks in 1931, or which 
slugged it out with the Russians at 
Nomonhan in 1939. Out of earshot 
of their superiors, the listless new 
men called themselves nikudan (hu- 
man bullets); “Manchurian or- 


phans;” gisei-butai (victim units) or 
“the pulverized ones.” 

The vital Kwantung Army Air 
Force had meanwhile been emascy. 
lated for the defense of the Philip. 
pines against the Americans. By Au. 
gust 1945 the Japanese had only 
about 230 serviceable combat. air. 
craft (apart from trainers) in all 
Manchuria. Of these, 175 were ob. 
solescent, leaving a net quantity of 
only 55 first-rate fighters, bombers, 
and reconnaissance planes to cope 
with perhaps 5,000 Soviet aircraft, 

Weakened and spied upon by oth. 
er than American-sponsored agents 
(after the War, Gen William J], 
Donoyan, wartime chief of our OSS, 
is reported to have said that Ameri- 
can estimates of Kwantung Army 
strength were made “in the absence 
of [direct] intelligence reports,” and 
that US forces in China were for- 
bidden to send agents into Man- 
churia, either overtly or covertly), 
the paper tiger Kwantung Army con- 
tinued to frighten many profession- 
als who should have known better, 
had they fully evaluated order of 
battle data collected throughout the 
Pacific island fighting. To quote but 
one example, in early February 1945, 
Gen Marshall asked his Soviet Army 
counterpart at Yalta: 

“|. . if the United States Chiefs 

of Staff estimate was correct in 

the opinion of the Russians that 
if the Japanese obtained any in- 
timation of the Russian concen- 
tration and intention in the Far 

East they themselves [the Japa- 

nese] would launch an immedi- 

ate offensive. 
“Gen Antonov replied in the 
affirmative.” 


Was the Soviet general’s tongue 
in cheek? Was he unaware of his 
agents’ reports concerning the hope: 
less inferiority and consequent meek- 
ness of the Kwantung Army? Or 
were the Russians plagued by pa 
thological fears and phobias, which 
found ready responses among theif 
Allies? Suffice it to say that at Kwan 
tung Army Headquarters itself the 
question was no longer, “Will the 
USSR attack Manchuria?” but rath 
er, “When will that blow fall?” 

Along the frontiers of Manchuria, 
the Japanese situation had been go 
ing from bad to worse. For example, | 
late in July 1945, several hundred 
Soviet soldiers brazenly penetrated 4 


sector of East Manchuria and erected | 
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sitions for a week thereafter. 
Then, during the last week preced- 
ing hostilities, other Soviet Army 
parties openly trespassed the bor- 
ders, while Red agents attacked 
small Japanese patrols. On one oc- 
casion, a hundred Soviet infantry- 
men crossed the Ussuri River and 
shot at a Japanese platoon, which 
did not return the fire. 

The Japanese homeland was reel- 
ing under US naval and aerial as- 
saults, and the debilitated Kwantung 
Army could do not a thing in the 
face of Soviet provocation. Patience, 
prudence, restraint—these were the 
bitter watchwords of the once- 
jingoistic Kwantung Army. — Esti- 
mates of the Soviets’ attack timing 
varied, some Kwantung Army staff 
officers arguing for late August 1945 
(a not implausible assumption, in 
the light of what we now know of 
Soviet haste in stepping up the in- 
vasion). Others expected the crisis 
in autumn, perhaps at the same time 
that American forces stormed the 
Japanese main islands. Still others 
wistfully hoped that the Russians 
might honor the terms of the Neu- 
trality Pact, which was supposed to 
run on until April 1946. Then 
again, the USSR had not formally 
joined in the Potsdam Declaration 
of 26 July. In any case, the consen- 
sus of command opinion was that 
the latest Soviet provocations along 
the Manchurian borders were still 
nothing more than brazen reconnais- 
sance probes. 

Despite certain warnings by his 
worried headquarters staff, the 
Kwantung Army Commander-in- 
Chief, Gen Yamada, felt free to fly 
to Darien on 8 August, to dedicate 
a shrine at Port Arthur. Elsewhere, 
Fifth Army Headquarters was con- 
ducting war games attended by all 
of its division commanders and 


chiefs of staff— maneuvers which 
were to last some 5 days from 7 Au- 
gust. The Thirtieth Army Com- 
mander and his staff meanwhile had 
left for Third Area Army Headquar- 
ters to attend ceremonies. These are 
but a few examples of how all major 
headquarters within the Kwantung 
Army, from its commander-in-chiet 
down, were caught off guard when 
the Soviet armies finally struck in 
the early hours of 9 August 1945. 

First reactions were to disbelieve 
the reports. Perhaps more border 
clashes were underway, provoked by 
the ever more arrogant and intimi- 
dating Soviets. When new informa- 
tion was received to the effect that 
aircraft were bombing Manchurian 
cities, some staff officers thought that 
the raiders were American, from air- 
craft carriers or from bases in China. 
The flood of alarmed reports con- 
tinued—submitted by the very bor- 
der-line commanders who had long 
been warned to quarantine incidents 
and do nothing to incite the Rus- 
sians. As the night wore on, the 
mosaic filled in: The enemy was at- 
tacking all-out on every front. There 
could be no further doubts when 
Kwantung Army radio monitors 
picked up a Moscow broadcast an- 
nouncing war. Although still not 
“official,” the hostilities were very 
real. On 9 August Kwantung Army 
Headquarters at last rescinded the 
old border guide of 1944, accepted 
the reality of war, and ordered the 
units to defend themselves. 

Even if the name of the Kwantung 
Army could still be used to frighten 
naughty babies in the US (and the 
Soviet Union?), neither Tokyo nor 
Hsinking harbored many illusions 
concerning the prospects of the Jap- 
anese forces in Manchuria. The 
Chief of the General Staff's Opera- 
tions Section felt that “there was 


nothing to be done but hope that 
the Kwantung Army would do its 
best and would be able to hold out 
as long as possible.” Said War Min- 
ister Anami when he heard that the 
Russians had struck: ““The inevitable 
has at last come.” Prime Minister 
Suzuki called in his Chief of the 
Cabinet Planning Bureau (S. Ikeda) 
and asked: 

““TIs the Kwantung Army ca- 
pable of repulsing the Soviet 
Army?’ I [Ikeda] replied: “The 
Kwantung Army is_ hopeless. 
Within two weeks Hsinking will 
be occupied. The Premier 
sighed upon hearing my words 


and said: ‘Is the Kwantung 

Army that weak? Then the 

game is up.’”’ 

At his headquarters in Man- 


churia, Gen Yamada received report 
after report of the scale of the So- 
viet’s onslaught. Within a week of 
the first invasion, it was evident that 
the Russians were spear-heading the 
offensive with about 20 ground di- 
visions, plus another 20-25 divisions 
to the immediate rear, under an um- 
brella totaling about 5,000 aircraft. 
Ten Soviet tank brigades and three 
separate armored divisions were re- 
portedly in action. The end could 
not be far off. 
Fourteen years of border clashes 
—and the Japanese dream of Man- 
chukuo—were at long last over. Did 
the beautiful ideographs of an an- 
cient tanka poem bring old Gen 
Yamada some solace before the cur- 
tain rang down on his command? 
After long service comes an end of 
strife; 

Watching the moonbeams sparkle 
on my sword 

I think how sweet an ending of my 
life 

’Twill be to die in battle for my 
lord. US # MC 
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BULK FUEL 
HANDLING 


By Capt T. I. Gunning 





with acknowledgement to Col H. H. Figuers 
and WO L. V. R. Slocum 





@ RoOckeETS THAT WILL FIRE 1500 
miles, new aircraft capable of carry- 
ing a company of men, or a subma. 
rine that can go for months without 
surfacing, are all new developments 
certain to strike the public fancy and 
make front-page news. 

But the prosaic developments in 
logistics, vital as they may be to 
the prosecution of a battle, campaign 
or even a war, receive a quiet burial 
or may be fortunate enough to re. 
ceive a few lines of cold copy. 

However, with an eye on winning 
battles rather than making the head. 
lines, the Marine Corps has_ been 
proceeding quietly for the past few 
years and has now revealed another 
“first” in development, as important 
as its firsts of the past— development 
of dive-bombing and the tactical use 
of helicopters. Dull as it sounds, the 
Marine Corps’ new system of bulk 
fuel handling could do more toward 
winning a war of the future than the 
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development of the atomic cannon. 
Visualize the following situation: 

The Marine Wing/Division Com- 
bat Team has secured its first objec- 
tive, the beach area, and is now mop- 
ping-up the isolated pockets of 
resistance around its second objec- 
tive, an inland airfield. 

During the assault phases, the logis- 
tical build-up has progressed as sched- 
uled. Included in the logistical plan, 
there is a provision for the build-up 
of fuel supplies for vehicular and 
aircraft use. The Class III and IIIA 
supply points are located at a central- 
ized point at the Division rear and 
at a refuelling area located at the air- 
field. At these vehicular and aircraft 
refuelling points, the vehicle and air- 
craft are refuelled from an installa- 
tion with facilities similar to the 
“stateside” gasoline station and air 
station. Here, the vehicles and air- 
craft are refuelled in minutes. 

Shades of Sputnik III, is this a 











pipedream? Or is the concept of 
super-service gasoline stations im- 
mediately behind the front, or at the 
airfield within 2 or 3 days after D- 
Day, a reality? 

With the adoption of the Amphibi- 
ous Assault Bulk Fuel System (AAB- 
FS) and Tactical Airfield Dispensing 
System (TAFDS), this concept has 
become an actuality. This is the 
story of how the Marine Corps pro- 
poses to install and operate these 
fuel installations within short dis- 
tances of the front and at the airfield. 

As early as WWII, the fuel de- 
mands of an assault Division/Wing 
combination placed a_ tremendous 
stress on the facilities of the Shore 
Party. The staggering number of 5- 
gallon cans and 55-gallon drums 
necessary to provide sustenance to 
these units and to build up the neces- 
sary backlog for continued provision- 
ing, required back-breaking effort, 
tremendous dump-space, complicat- 








ed safety precautions and constant 
supervision and direction. 

Besides the problem of the landing 
force, the other logistical agencies 
connected with amphibious landings 
were being faced with requirements 
almost impossible to meet. The ship- 
ping space necessary for packaged 
fuels was immense. The system was 
expensive, inefficient and far from 
absolutely safe. 

With technological progress in the 
air and on the ground, with the con- 
sequent influx of new higher horse- 
powered equipment, came increased 
fuel consumption. Since the needs 
of 1945 were being met with barely 
minimum satisfaction, the increased 
burden forced the situation past its 
absolute limit. Shipping, beach un- 
loading and handling, storage and 
final distribution, all decried the 
inadequacy of these outmoded pro- 
cedures. 

To remedy the situation, the Com- 
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mandant of the Marine Corps, after 
consulting with the Chief of Naval 
Operations, directed the Marine 
Corps Equipment Board to establish 
a project for the preliminary testing 
of a method for delivering fuel dur- 
ing amphibious operations. ‘This 
was in 1950. The concept of this 
method had been developed by the 
Marine Corps and proposed to the 
Chief of Naval Operations in the 
Jate autumn of 1949. 

Upon completion of these prelim- 
inary operations, service tests were 
to be conducted, incorporating all 
system modifications found necessary 
during the preliminaries. A detailed 
list of objectives was provided, plans 
developed and actual testing com- 
menced. 

The scope of the tests was all in- 
clusive. Objectives, as outlined, in- 
cluded: determination of method 
feasibility; complete engineering 
analyses; recommendations for neces- 
sary tables of organization and allow- 
ances; development of tentative doc- 
trine; preparation of operating in- 
struction, technical manuals and bul- 


letins; provision of new military oc- 
cupational specialties when duties 
performed and skills required were 
not covered by the present MOS 
structure; preparation of end draw- 
ings and specifications for new items; 
and finally, reaction of the system to 
the blast and thermal radiation of 
atomic detonations. 

Testing of a system with such 
broad implications on a vital phase 
of amphibious operations is, of neces- 
sity, thorough, painstaking and con- 
sequently time-consuming. First tests 
gave promising results. Contracts 
were let based on these results, and 
further testing started. As the need 
for various modifications developed, 
new specifications were drawn up 
and the changes were incorporated 
into the system. The development 
progressed gradually into the present 
form. Although this form has met 
the requirements, it is still not defi- 
nitely final since field use and con- 
tinued experimentation will likely 
suggest additional improvements. 

The AABFS includes equipment 
to perform 6 tasks: 
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1) Receipt of fuel (across the 
beach from Navy ship-to-shore hose, 
from shuttle craft, or from tank cars 
or tank trucks). 

2) Transfer of fuel at the rate of 
350 GPM (approximately 20,000 
gal/hour) over a predetermined dis. 
tance. 

3) Storage of fuel in tank farms, 

4) Filtration and removal of wa. 
ter and impurities from fuel. 

5) Metering of fuel as required, 

6) Dispensing of fuel into vehicles, 
transporters or other systems (TAF. 
DS). 

In order to perform these tasks, 
there are 4 major components (in 
addition to meters and nozzles) : col. 
lapsible and rigid tanks, pumps, 


water separator filter units, and hoses, | 


Collapsible tanks are. provided in 
3 fuel storage capacity sizes: 10,000. 
gallon tanks used as the main storage 
tanks, 3,000-gallon tanks used as 
localized fuel storage at alternate 
dispensing stations, and 900-gallon 
tanks used for the fuel transportation 
tank in DUKWs. All collapsible 
tanks are fabricated of nylon fabric, 
coated with a_ petroleum-resistant 
rubber compound. When these tanks 
are secured, they are rolled into a 
relatively small package for ease of 
transportation and storage. Each 
10,000-gallon tank has an aluminum 
chest for its storage and transport 
tion. However, the 3,000 and 900. 





gallon tanks do not have tank chests | 


because their small bulk, when 
rolled, does not warrant a chest. 
The rigid tank is a skid-mounted, 
800-gallon container fabricated of 
aluminum. It is primarily designed 
to transport fuel from ship to shore 
in an LVT. The rigid tanks were 
designed so that 2 tanks may be im 
stalled in an LVTP5. These tanks 
may have a secondary function of 
transporting fuel by a wheeled ve 
hicle, viz., mount a rigid tank in the 
bed of a 214-ton cargo truck and emt 
ploy the truck as a truck-tanker. 
All tanks can discharge at the 


maximum rate of the system’s pumps’ 


—350 gallons per minute. 

The pump is an _ engine-driven, 
centrifugal, self-priming, 4” type 
pump with the impeller mounted 
directly on an extension of the ei 
gine crankshaft. It is rated at 350 
gallons a minute, with a total dy 
namic head of 275 feet when pump 
ing gasoline of specific gravity .70. 
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It is mounted on a 2-wheeled trailer 
with drawbar and pintle hook as- 
sembly for rapid overland transport. 
In order to achieve maximum sim- 
licity and ease of operation this one 
type pump is used for all powered 
pump application in the system. 

The water separator/filter unit is 
designed to effect the removal of 
free or emulsified water, and to filter 
solid contaminants from the petro- 
leum products handled in the system. 
The entire assembly is a single, self- 
contained unit capable of being 
readily transported over all types of 
terrain. It is rated at 225 gallons per 
minute at a maximum pressure of 
75 pounds per square inch. It de- 
livers fuel of better than 99.99 per 
cent purity. 

The system’s hoses consist of 2 
general types: 25-foot suction hoses 
which are wire-reinforced and non- 
collapsible and 50-foot collapsible 
discharge hoses. These hoses are not 
interchangeable since the suction 
hose is designed to operate with fuel 
under vacuum conditions and dis- 
charge hoses are designed to operate 
with fuel under pressure. Practically 
all hose is 4” ID. Some smaller sizes 
are used for special purposes. 

The TAFDS components are sim- 
iliar to the AABFS components. 
Basically, the major differences of the 
2 fuel systems are: the TAFDS does 
not provide equipment for the ship- 
to-shore fuel transfer phase, nor does 
it have facilities to transfer fuel for 
extended distances. 

Three particular noteworthy fea- 
tures of both systems are: 

1) Hand tools, wrenches and ham- 
mers are not required to assemble 
either system into an integrated unit. 
As a general rule, a man with a 
wrench during the assembly stage is 
a dangerous animal and should be 
removed from the scene. 

2) The various major components 
of both systems may be interchanged 
between each type system and from 
system to system. 

3) All heavy components are either 
trailer or skid-mounted with eyes 
provided for lifting and towing. 

Fuel is transferred from the bulk 
fuel carried (AOG) to the vehicle or 
aircraft by stages which are con- 
ducted simultaneously. The first 
stage consists of moving the fuel 
from ship to the shore, which is ac- 
complished by one of the following 
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methods: 

1) The most efficient method is in 
a situation when the AOG moors at 
a dock located approximately one- 
half mile from the AABFS or TAFDS 
storage area. In this situation, the 
fuel transfer hose is attached direct 
to the AOG and the AOG pumps 
the fuel from the ship to the storage 
area. 

2) When dock facilities are not 
available for the AOG, it anchors not 
further than 6,000 feet offshore, and 
the fuel is pumped ashore via the 
Navy’s ship-to-shore hose into the 
AABFS. 

3) When sea-bottom conditions do 
not permit an AOG to approach 
within 6,000 feet of the beach, an 
LST (O) is employed to shuttle fuel 
from the AOG to a dock or to the 
beach direct where the AABFS trans- 
fer line is connected to the LST (O). 

4) If in the event the LST (O) 
cannot beach direct, it then anchors 
within 6,000 feet of the beach, and 
the fuel is pumped ashore via the 
Navy’s ship-to-shore hose. 

5) The last method (and least de- 
sirable) is the use of shuttlecraft, 
LVTs and DUKWs, for fuel trans- 
portation from ship to shore. This 
method of fuel transfer is slow, dan- 
gerous and utilizes a large amount 
of equipment and personnel. Gen- 
erally, this method is only employed 
when unfavorable hydrographic con- 
ditions are encountered. 

The beach unloading station is 
the first shore-based element of the 
AABFS. It is the receiving station 
for the fuel delivered by the methods 
just mentioned. Its main constitu- 
ents are the unloading pump and 
two 10,000-gallon collapsible tanks 
for the receipt and storage of fuel. 
Fuel is taken from the source by the 
unloading pump and discharged into 
the storage tank. 


DUKWs utilize the 900-gallon collapsible tank 





From this tank, the fuel is moved 
inland at the rate of 350 galions a 
minute. By installing one of the 5 
booster stations of the system every 
2,500 feet, hose line distance, the fuel 
may be moved any distance up to 
15,000 feet hose line distance and 
raised to an elevation of 200 feet. 
The booster station consists of a 
pump, two 10,000-gallon collapsible 
storage tanks and the necessary hose 
units and fittings. These stations 
have the double function of ensuring 
easy and simple transfer of fuel by 
stages and, by means of the storage 
tank, preventing the coupling of 
pumps in series, which might develop 
pressures well beyond the desired 
capability of the system. 

These booster stations have the 
additional capability of taking fuel 
from, or discharging fuel to, drums, 
tank-trucks or cars and bulk-tanks, 
using accessory units which are com- 
ponents of the station. 

From the last booster station in 
the line, the fuel goes to the bulk 
storage installation which consists of 
five 60,000 tank farms assembled in- 
to a single storage facility with a 
300,000 gallon storage capability. 
The bulk storage installation may 
be augmented to any capacity, 
using the 60,000-gallon tank farms as 
the unit of increase. Each 300,000- 
gallon tank farm is provided with 3 
dispensing stations for dispensing 
fuel into vehicles or containers. 
These dispensing stations essentially 
consist of hoses, water-separator fil- 
ter unit, and nozzles—114-inch, 114- 
inch and 2-inch. 

If the AABFS is in support of an 
airfield facility, then the personnel 
install a transfer line from the tank 
farm to the manifold assembly of 
TAFDS located at the airfield run- 
way edge. From this point on, the 
fuel’s flow is directed by the TAFDS 
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personnel into the tanks of the 
TAFDS and then into the aircraft as 
required. 

The AABFS and TAFDS are low- 
pressure surge systems; that is, fuel is 
transferred from pump to tank, then 
removed from the tank by a pump 
and transferred to another tank. 
This type fuel system is most suit- 
able for transferring fuel over short 
distances because it uses low pres- 
sures to accelerate fuel transfer. 
This design reflects in a considerable 
weight saving in that light-weight 
equipment is used. 

Both the AABFS and TAFDS are 
rated at 350 gpm—90 psi fuel sys- 
tems. Each AABFS is capable of 
storing 420,000 gallons of fuel per 
system by storage of 300,000 gallons 
at the tank farm and 120,000 gallons 
along the transfer line in the 5 
booster stations and _ beach-unload- 
ing station. The TAFDS has a maxi- 
mum storage capacity of 60,000 gal- 
lons. The functional design of the 
AABFS and TAFDS does not permit 
the safe practice of “‘batching”’ fuels, 
either during transfer or storage, in 
a single system. However, different 
fuels may be transferred and stored 
in the installed system, provided that 
the system is completely flushed be- 
tween fuels, or a serious fuel con- 
tamination will result, particularly 
with aviation fuels. 

The rate of transfer of one system 
is approximately 400,000 gallons for 
each 20 hours of operation. A great- 
er rate of transfer (more than 350 
GPM) may be achieved by installing 
parallel lines or by closer spacing of 
booster stations in a single line. The 
former method results in 100 per 
cent increase while the latter meth- 
od usually results in 10 to 20 per 
cent increase in transfer rate. Either 
of these alternate means requires ad- 
ditional booster stations if the trans- 
fer distance is to be maintained. 
These alternatives also require aug- 
mentation to the standard compo- 
nents of a 300,000 gallon system. 

In normal terrain, each of the 5 
booster stations and the beach un- 
loading station provides 14 mile 
transfer distance, or a total of 3 
miles per system without augmenta- 
tion. This distance applies to hose 
length. Straight line ground dis- 
tance will usually be 10 to 20 per 
cent less than hose length. The 


transfer distance may be inéreased 
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up to 100 per cent by extending the 
spacing of booster stations, thereby 
increasing pump operating heads. 
This results in a compensatory de- 
crease in transfer rate (GPM). 
When a transfer distance greater 
than 3 miles is necessary, additional 
booster stations may be installed or 
systems connected in series. The- 
oretically, the transfer distance is 
limited only by the number of 
booster stations. However, consid- 
erations of control, communication, 
and personnel availability indicate 
a practical limit of approximately 
24 miles. This distance can be ob- 
tained by series connection of 8 sys- 
tems, or by adding 42 booster sta- 
tions to a single system. 

Having noted the equipment and 
its operation, let us now turn to the 
current concept of tactical employ- 
ment. This has been evolved dur- 
ing testing, and while apparently 
satisfactory, it is subject to further 
modification as a result of use by 
FMF units. 

On D-Day of an operation, units 
land with an initial supply of pack- 
aged fuels as in current doctrine. 
The Shore Party brings ashore sufh- 
cient cans and drums to permit op- 
erations until bulk distribution com- 
mences. This provides a reserve sup- 
ply to permit continuous fueling op- 
erations, in the event of a casualty 
to the system after installation. 
When the situation ashore permits, 
elements of the fuel-handling units 
are ordered ashore and proceed to 
install the system, exercising close 
co-ordination with the Shore Party. 

To expedite construction, teams 
from Force engineer units support 
the fuel handlers for the period of 
installation. Tanks are emplaced in 
berms and other system elements are 
connected and tested. Designated 
LVTs and DUKWs are loaded with 
their fuel tanks and begin to shuttle 
fuel from the tankers standing off- 
shore. Construction and installation 
are continuous as the system com- 





mences operation. ‘Tank farms are 
erected in about 6 hours, if no ex. 
ceptional construction work is neces. 
sary. 

Dependent upon the tactical situa 
tion and terrain factors, both the 
AABFS and TAFDS can be installed 
and operating within 72 hours after 
the personnel and equipment are 
landed. 

Resupply tankers will be sched. 
uled for periodic arrival throughout 
the operation. These shipments will 
continue to build up and will main 
tain required levels ashore. 

In the case of extended operations 
ashore, this system will probably be 
replaced after about 45 days by 
either Navy advanced base _ tank 
farms or the Army military pipeline 
system, both of which are designed 
to conduct operations at some dis 
tance inland from the beach in sup 
port of land mass warfare. Upon 
this, the assault system can be with- 
drawn or can be displaced forward 
to further the operation of the per 
manent system. 

Exclusive communications for this 
unit is essential in providing con- 
tinuous supervision over all parts of 
the system. 

Construction must be carefully 
planned to produce maximum It 
sults with minimum confusion. The 
accomplishment of this rests on the 
engineer troops supporting the fuel 
handling units for their initial land- 
ing and work. Through this e& 
pedient, work is done most efficient 
ly. After the construction is finished, 
the engineers are returned to theif 
parent unit. This keeps the number 
of personnel in the fuel-handling 
unit down to a reasonable figure 
The fuel units do not have a cape 
bility of extensive construction, al- 
though they can do minor work of 
this nature. 

Each bulk fuel platoon of the 
bulk fuel company, automatic dis 
tribution battalion, force service 
regiment is responsible for installa 
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tion, operation and maintenance of 
9 AABFSs. The platoon is of suffi- 
cient size to install systems consecu- 
tively and to operate them simul- 
taneously after they are installed. A 
fuel unit within the Marine Air 
Group is responsible for their 
TAFDS. ‘These fuel-handling per- 
sonnel with their respective equip- 
ment provide the Marine Wing/Di- 
vision Combat Team with the means 
of receiving and storing fuel direct 
from all types of Navy fuel carriers 
and dispensing the fuel into vehicles, 
aircraft, and package containers. If 
the occasion should arise, these fuel 
systems can efficiently receive fuel 
from railroad tank cars, truck-tank- 
ers, fuel drums, and large permanent 
steel storage tanks. 

The systems can deliver fuel in 
quantities impossible by present 
methods. As soon as the system is 
operable, the Shore Party is relieved 
of the exceptionally burdensome 
task of handling ungainly packaged 
fuel, for units using it in quantities 
which may be overwhelming. The 
loading out of assault shipping is 
facilitated, and the existing space is 
utilized much more efficiently. The 
fuel can be handled more safely, 
both during the shipping and the 
unloading stages. Dispensing fuel to 
units is more rapid. A constant 
check is kept on the quality of the 


produce to ensure minimum con- 
tamination in the delivered product. 
Practically all impurities are filtered 
out of the fuel before final delivery 
is made. Responsibility for the land- 
ing force fuel is centralized. 

The development of AABFS to 
meet its original military perform- 
ance requirements has been com- 
pleted. Procurement has been effect- 
ed and systems are in daily use, but 
this does not mean that further de- 
velopment and improvement can be 
ignored. On the contrary, because 
of the prospect of even higher fuel 
consumption rates in the future, and 
the need for more rapid movement 
of fuel over longer distances, certain 
improvements are essential. 


Although the AABFS is basically 
simple in concept, it is complex in 
development because of the great 
variety of components which must 
operate in complete compatibilty. 
It is almost impossible to make a 
change in any major item without 
causing modifications to other com- 
ponents. Therefore, developments 
now being carried out reflect 2 plan- 
ning considerations. First, the per- 
formance requirements of the future 
must be met. Second, there must be 
an orderly and economic transition 
between currently standard compo- 
nents and those which may be devel- 


oped. To put it briefly: what we 
have now is satisfactory, but we 
think that future improvements are 
needed. We are trying to make these 
improvements at minimum expense 
and change, and with maximum re- 
tention of standard components. 


Some of the items now under de- 
velopment are: greater capacity 
pumps, improved filter/separators, 
simple strainer units, more economi- 
cally sized storage tanks, and more 
versatile assembly and operating pro- 
cedures. It is unlikely that these 
items will render obsolete their pres- 
ently standard counterparts, rather 
it is foreseen that the new items or 
procedures will supplement or pro- 
vide for more versatile operations. 


Insofar as is known, the AABFS 
and the TAFDS, which were de- 
veloped solely by the Marine Corps, 
comprise the only integrated bulk 
fuel systems in use by any military 
service—US or foreign—which are 
capable of easy transportation by 
surface or air, rapid assault landing, 
and assembly without heavy equip- 
ment in a few hours by manpower 
to meet the requirements of an am- 
phibious assault. 


We are not content that we have 
something to meet our needs now. 
Developments are underway to an- 
ticipate future needs. US # MC 
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Can’t Be Too Careful 


@ Tue Executive Orricer of a front-line Marine Battalion was walking through his Command Post one 
dark night in Korea, when he heard the following from the direction of a newly arrived shower unit: 


“Hey, Corporal!” 


“Say boy, don’ you call me Cawporal! Don’ you know dem Chinese is aftuh us offisuhs?” 


Caught by an Innocent Question 


LtCol H. J. Woessner 


@ Tue apseEnce or presence of the flag atop the flagpole near the Quantico main gate served as a more 
accurate time check than his own watch for a young lieutenant who was habitually 2 to 5 minutes late. 
On this particular morning the commanding officer was present in the coffee mess along with a few of 
his officers when the young officer entered. As he poured himself a cup of coffee he asked in general, “Hey, 
I wonder why the flag was at half mast this morning?” 
The ‘old man’ paused as he was leaving and quietly said, “I don’t know — it wasn’t up when I came 


aboard.” 


“New Duty Station” 


Maj D. Riley 


@ A Liperty party, composed of sailors and Marines from a ship on a ‘Med’ Cruise, was ashore on a 
guided tour of one of the local natural wonders, an active volcano. 
As they stood on the brink of the crater, choking from the fumes and staring at the molten lava seething 
within, a Marine turned and spoke to his buddy, “It kinda reminds you of Hell, don’t it?” 
Whereupon a sailor in the group remarked with awe, “Those damned Marines have done duty every- 


where.” 
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SSgt R. R. Sims 
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SUEZ 
#® USMC-—RS, JACKSONVILLE, FLA.— 
Cdr Lipscomb’s article in the 


March 1958 GazeTTe was read with 
great interest. As Operations Officer 
of the 3rd Bn (Reinforced), 2d Ma- 
rines attached to the Sixth Fleet at 
the time of the Suez crisis, I was 
much concerned at that time with 
activities in the Mediterranean. 

While it is difficult to pass judg- 
ment on either the military execu- 
tion or the diplomatic wisdom of 
the British and French, the action 
was one that called for the greatest 
circumspection on the part of the 
military. The British certainly did 
not want to alienate the Americans, 
Russians, nor the Arab Oil Coun- 
tries. The operation, as carried out, 
demonstrated a diligent use of the 
principle of force with restraint, call- 
ing for limited destruction of mili- 
tary targets. 


The operations at Suez pointed 
out the importance of our “Force in 
Readiness,” capable of accomplish- 
ing assigned missions on a moment's 
notice. With the threat of war the 
Marines again became most popular, 
as requests for their services poured 
in. 

On 29 October 1956, the 3rd Bn 
was conducting training exercises on 
Crete when the Task Force was or- 
dered to sea. The USS Cambria pro- 
ceeded to the Gaza Strip, while the 
USS Chilton, USS Ft. Snelling and 
USS Thuban proceeded to Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. The USS Burdo was di- 
rected to Haifa. 

There is no question but that the 
British must have been greatly 
alarmed when our operating forces 
came within close proximity to 
theirs. Cdr Lipscomb made a mas- 
terpiece of understatement when he 






OBSERVATION POST 


stated that “a slip in identification, 
even by a single pilot, might set off 
repercussions of the gravest mo- 
ment.” 

On 31 October, the US ships ar- 
rived off Alexandria, Egypt. Contact 
was made with State Department 
Officials, and the Egyptians per- 
mitted the American ships to move 
through the submarine gates into 
the inner harbor to facilitate the 
evacuation. The presence of Ameri- 
can ships in the harbor must have 
further harried the British. On 1 
November they began their attacks 
on the airfields, grounding several 
TWA planes in Cairo so that pas- 
sengers who expected to fly out of 
Egypt were forced to flee by ship. 





Sitting in Alexandria harbor was 
like being placed in the center of the 
Rose Bowl, watching the activity 
about you. British and French 
planes forced Egyptian destroyers of 
Russian design to take refuge within 
the harbor; they naturally were safe 
from attack, as any attack would 
have endangered American ships. 

Although Como Frederick W. 
Laing requested the Egyptians to 
move several times they shrewdly 
refused to do so, stating that they 
were occupying fire support anchor- 
ages essential to the air defense of 
the city of Alexandria. From my ob- 
servation, British and French planes 
were never really put to any test. 
During the whole operation, flak 
continued to be inaccurate and light. 


* 







The reason that the attacking planes 
could retire low from Alexandria 
was that the majority of the anti. 
aircraft fire came from the Egyptian 
ships. These ships could not depress 
their anti-aircraft guns without fi. 
ing into the American ships. 


It was very obvious that the Egyp. 
tians had a poor air detection system, 
Although attacking plane flights 
could be picked up by radar, the 
Egyptians would fail to go to Gen. 
eral Quarters until after a strike on 
the airfield had commenced. 


Unarmed Marines were placed 
ashore to man the evacuation center 
and to work with State Department 
officials in meeting convoys and proc- 
essing civilians being evacuated, 
During the 2-day period 1500 per. 
sons from 33 countries were taken 
aboard the Naval vessels. Marines 
and sailors gave up their bunks and 
slept on deck while space was made 
for men, women and children. Fam- 
ilies were kept together insofar as 
possible, and the whole operation 
was efficiently and successfully com- 
pleted. 


It is difficult to reach Cdr Lip 
scomb’s conclusion that because of 
the example of Suez “The carrier 
force with its mobility, great striking 
power and highly trained personnel, 
represents the key to the Navies of 
the future” 
force was never put to the true test 
of fighting sea, air and underwater 
opposition. As a matter of fact the 
only Egyptian opposition was mea: 
ger and ineffectual. 

For the US, the lessons of Suez 
pointed out the importance of our 
“Force in Readiness.” Of still greater 
significance, Suez pointed out the 
fact that, although nations have the 
capability of annihilating each other 
with nuclear weapons, the policy was 
to use force with restraint. Posse 
sion of nuclear capability to wipe 
out one another does not mean all 


end to war, but rather means the. 


commencement of “limited” war, and 
it is this type of warfare that the 
US Marine Corps is best equipped to 
fight. 

Maj C. M. See 


ona 








The GazeTTe will pay $15.00 for each letter published in the Observation Post 
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RETAIN THE ELITE 


# 2 105MMHowBtry, JACKSON, 
Miss. — When it happens, it will 
happen swiftly! Whether it will be 
in the form of a nuclear attack upon 


-the US itself or as an attack upon 


one of its allies, it will hit with dead- 
ly speed. Time will be of the es- 
sence; indeed, time may well be the 
factor which determines who will 
be the victor. 

There will be little time, if indeed 
any time at all, to pause to train new 
men in the relatively new concept of 
assault by vertical envelopment, in 
tactics both offensive and defensive 
which employ the latest weapons; 
perhaps not time enough even, to 
thoroughly indoctrinate newcomers 
in the rudiments of battlefield sur- 
vival. The immediate situation will 
demand seasoned Marines. Marines 
who will have had at the very least 
2 years of vigorous, thorough train- 
ing, constant exposure to the de- 
mands of the Corps with a ready 
knowledge of the more important 
reasons behind those demands, plus 
a keen, driving sense of esprit de 
corps. 

Just such Marines are readily 
available {rom those presently serv- 
ing. The mission then must be to 


retain, through reenlistment, every 


Marine currently serving who pos- 
sesses the high degree of experience 
and proficiency prerequisite to com- 
bat readiness of the Marine Corps. 
A monumental task; an almost im- 
possible accomplishment but not en- 
tirely improbable if each of us, this 
very moment with a _ rededicated, 
energetic effort would vigorously, 
sincerely and actively support the re- 
enlistment program. 


Recruiters enlist personnel who 
initially meet the physical and moral 
standards required; recruit depots 
shape the raw civilian into a disci- 
plined teammate and the Reserve 
components, besides indoctrinating 
new men in the rudiments of the 
Marine Corps, provide a continuing 
awareness of the vital experience a 
Marine gains through active service. 
But only we who are in daily con- 
tact with them, can retain for the 
Corps through reenlistment these 
men who are, today, so thoroughly 
and expertly trained and ready. 


How, is the big question. True, 
the Marine Corps has a tremendous 
reenlistment program currently ac- 
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tive. But is it as effective as it could 
be; productive to its maximum an- 
ticipation and desire? Not at all. 
Although quality in lieu of quantity 
is stressed, reenlistments are still far 
short of the number hoped for, de- 
spite the vigorous and conscientious 
efforts of reenlistment personnel. 
The program needs a shot in the 
arm; a daily shot, in the form of 
active participation and sincere in- 
terest on the part of each Officer and 
Staff NCO. Each of us at one time 
or another while going about our 
daily routine will come upon a situ- 
ation which, if handled correctly may 
advantageously influence a Marine’s 
thoughts concerning reenlistment, or, 
at the very least place doubt in his 
own decision to be discharged. It is 
by effectively alleviating. the prob- 
lems inherent to these spontaneous 
situations, with fairness both to the 
individual and to the best interests 
of the Marine Corps, that we can in- 
directly aid the reenlistment person- 
nel and very definitely aid the re- 
enlistment program. 





To further provide food for 
thought, the following suggestions 
are listed for careful consideration. 
Action taken on any one of them 
may directly or indirectly encourage 
eligible personnel to more seriously 
consider reenlistment. 

Each Officer and Staff NCO should 
consistently present himself as ca- 
pable of meeting the highest stand- 
ards required. This would tend to 
instill in the junior Marine a desire 
to be equally capable; such a desire 
can lead only to the realization that 
time is needed to gain that quality 
of experience and confidence, with 
the final realization that the neces- 
sary time can be acquired only 
through reenlisting. This may be an 
intangible aid to the reenlistment 
program, but it is an aid, and very 
definitely will produce a most de- 
sirable effect of channeling the Ma- 
rine’s thoughts toward a Marine 
Corps career. 





Conscientious Staff NCOs must, 
with tactfulness, firmly “square-away” 
those of our rank who thoughtlessly 
exhibit themselves as the “chronic 
griper” in.the presence of junior per- 
sonnel. By so doing, a tremendous 
obstacle to the reenlistment program 
would be removed. 

We Marines pride ourselves in our 
belief that one of the highest honors 
a.man can attain is to prove himself 
a United States Marine. From the 
moment a man _ successfully com- 
pletes boot training to the moment 
he has proven himself to the con- 
trary, he should be treated as a Ma- 
rine and a man amongst men. This 
would endow in him a keen desire 
to remain with an organization that 
affords him the opportunity to at- 
tain unlimited respect according to 
the dictates of his capabilities and 
desires to advance. 

It should be ensured that each 
Marine performs the maximum of 
duties pertinent to his primary MOS 
—particularly if he is formally 
school trained. This will avail to the 
Marine the opportunity to attain the 
greatest variance of experience; this 
in turn will promote the efficiency of 
the unit plus assure for the Marine 
Corps a greater return for its train- 
ing dollar. Another unit policy, 
where practicable, should definitely 
be to grant an individual leave 4 to 6 
months prior to his discharge date to 
enable him to give the civilian world 
a thorough going-over. For most 
personnel it requires no more than a 
month to determine the degree of 
greenness of grass on the other side 
of the fence. Such leave may induce 
a prompt reenlistment rather than 
permit the loss of from | to 3 months 
for recruiters to reenlist a Marine 
once he has been separated from the 
Corps. 

A closer observance should be paid 
to units having the lowest degree of 
morale, the greatest number of com- 
plaints and disciplinary problems 
and the lowest reenlistment figures 
to determine the cause and initiate 
corrective action immediately. This 
would assure all personnel that “there 
is someone who cares,” which would 
return to the unit, perhaps a once 
lost sense of well-being. Peace of 
mind and contentment lend them- 
selves to high morale which in turn 
lends itself immeasurably to the re- 
enlistment program. 

There is no prouder moment for 
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any Marine than when he stands 
erect before his CO and is adminis- 
tered the Oath of Enlistment. The 
“swearing-in” ceremony is one of 
prideful recognition; recognition by 
the Marine Corps for the individ- 
ual’s honorable service by recom- 
mending and permitting him to re- 
enlist and recognition by the indi- 
vidual of the Marine Corps as an 
honorable, highly-worthwhile career. 
Administering the Oath of Enlist- 
ment should be conducted as a real 
ceremony for the individual(s) re- 
enlisting. It certainly should be con- 
ducted by COs, not delegated to sub- 
ordinate officers. 

If the Marine is married and his 
dependents are residing locally, his 
wife should be invited to be present 
to share with him this moment of 
honor. Present too, should be his 
immediate superiors, both Officers 
and Staff NCOs. This particular 
ceremony, which so personally con- 
cerns*the individual Marine should 
very definitely be conducted with as 
much formality as possible; time and 
unit operations considered. This 
would leave the Marine who reen- 
listed, with a good feeling of having 
made a fine decision while at the 








same time possibly instill in other 
Marines an itching desire to be ac- 
corded the same pomp and ceremony 
which of course, they can acquire 
only by reenlisting. 

To summarize, all of the afore- 


mentioned suggestions, if accepted 


and acted upon by each Staff NCO 
and Officer may greatly influence 
eligible Marines to reenlist. Thus 
each of us will considerably aid the 
Reenlistment Program to attain its 
ultimate goal. Recruiters can enlist 
the best initially, but only we through 
our daily influence can retain for the 
Marine Corps by reenlistment, the 
trained, the tried and the experi- 
enced. Only we can retain the Elite! 

MSgt E. W. Humphries 


UNIFORM REGULATIONS 


# MCS, Quantico—The recent re- 
call of Marine Corps Manuals from 
the possession of company grade offi- 
cers returns to’ these ranks a prob- 
lem already shared by most Marines 
today; the need to possess a single up- 
to-date source of uniform informa- 
tion, where and when you need it. 
What information is needed that 
requires a source beyond personal 
knowledge? I believe the recent se- 








Now your choice of a Wilner 
uniform individually tailored 
to your exact measurements ... 0 
complete selection in stock of 
ready-to-wear sizes. Fully 

approved regulation fabrics—tailored 


with the “know how” gained in serving 


Marine officers for three generations. 


Terms gladly extended. Mail orders promptly 


filled. Visit us or write for prices. 


THE UNIFORM SHOP @® 
Operated By JOS. A. WILNER & CO, 
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OPERATED BY 


Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 
Custom Tailors since 1897 









MARINE CORPS EXCHANGE 


Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va, 








ries of questions presented by M§p 
Choate in these pages provides 
answer. So also do the many office 
wearing incorrectly positioned rank | 
insignia, enlisted men with imp 





erly marked clothing, NCOs vit | 


out-of-place chevrons, etc. 





Where and when do you need this | 
information? You need it in the} 








place and at the time you prepare 
your uniform. The fact that you cay” 
usually find it during the day in the’ 
IstSgt’s office is merely academic jf- 
you are a Marine living 10 mile 
from the base the evening before an 
inspection. There is also the consid. 
erable reluctance of many junior en. 
listed men to even disturb the IstSgt 
or his clerks, especially if guard ros 
ters and messmen assignments ar 
looming. Then, too, the various in 
formation needed is spread in many 
sources: MCM Vol. I, Chap. 49; An 
nual Individual Clothing Regula 
tions; Marine Corps Orders and Bul. 
letins; NAVMC charts; the LPM; 
Guidebook for Marines and changes 
to all of these. “A solution” is to 
compile the pertinent information 
into a concise looseleaf pamphlet 
called perhaps “Uniform Regule 
tions USMC.” Issue this on a basis 
of one per officer, Staff NCO and re 
cruit to insure wide distribution. 


Objections? Of course: Cost in 
money and effort, present availabil 
ity in other sources, increases in at. 
ministration necessary and the need 
of frequent revision. On the other 
side of the scale, the aid to improved 
Marine appearance tips the balance 
in my mind. Add to this the ef 
ciency of having one source (and ret 
erence) plus the partial or entire 
elimination of some of the present 
sources, 


I offer the opinion too, that the 
majority of Marines have never read 
most of the present sources and nevel 
will in their current state of avail 
ability. Much needed informatiot 
has thus never reached its goal. 

Finally there is a side benefit that 
might develop from the issuance d 
this pamphlet. Regulation-writet 
may tend to hesitate making many 0 













































the frequent small uniform changé 
with which we are currently blessed 
if the change would result in a reve 
sion of such a widely disseminated 
publication. I would even pay fora 
copy to achieve that benefit. 


Capt M. B. Reilly 
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This contest is open to any enlisted man or woman 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard on active 
duty. A prize of not less than $300 and of not more than 
$700, a gold medal, and a life membership in the Insti- 
tute will be awarded for the best essay submitted on any 
subject pertaining to the naval profession, should the 
Board of Control consider the essay to be of sufficient 
merit, Should the prize be awarded to a previous winner 
of either the Naval Institute’s General Prize Essay Con- 
test or the Enlisted Prize Essay Contest, a gold clasp suit- 
ably engraved will be given in lieu of the medal, and the 
commuted value of the life membership in lieu of the life 
membership. 


U. S. NAVAL 
INSTITUTE 


ENLISTED 
PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 





1958 


Irrespective of the award of the “Prize,” one or more 
essays may receive “Honorable Mention” if of sufficient 
merit to justify the award. Essays awarded “Honorable 
Mention” shall receive a silver medal, similar in all other 
respects to the gold medal, and such compensation as may 
be adjudged by the Board of Control, but not including 


a life membership. 


In the event that no essay is adjudged of sufficient 
merit to receive the “Prize” or an “Honorable Mention,” 
the best essay submitted may receive a “Special Award” 


in lieu thereof. 
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The following rules will govern this competition: 
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(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Essays should not exceed 5,000 words. 
Essays must be received by the Secretary-Treasurer on or before August 1, 1958. 


The name of the competitor shall not appear on the essay, and each essay must 
have a motto in addition to the title. This motto shall appear (a) on the title 
page of the essay, (b) on the outside of a sealed envelope containing identifica- 
tion of the competitor, (c) above the name and address of the competitor in- 
side the envelope containing this identification. This envelope will not be opened 
until the Board has made the awards. Essays and identifying envelope must be 
mailed in a large sealed envelope marked “Enlisted Prize Essay Contest.” 


The awards will be made by the Board of Control, voting by ballot and without 
knowledge of the names of the competitors. 


The awards will be made known and presented to the successful competitors as 
soon as practicable after the September meeting of the Board. 


All essays must be typewritten, double spaced, on paper approximately 812”x11”, 
and must be submitted in duplicate, each copy complete in itself. 


Essays awarded the “Prize,” “Honorable Mention,” or “Special Award” are for 
publication in the Naval Institute PROCEEDINGS. Essays not awarded a prize 
may be published at the discretion of the Board of Control, and the writers of 
such essays shall be compensated at the rate established for articles not sub- 
mitted in competition. 


Mail all essays to Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 


Robert N. Adrian 
Commander, U. S. Navy, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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By LtCol L. E. Hudgins, Jr. 



































between the Margins 


Have you examined the letters you have written lately? 


Are they the best possible letters you can draft? 


@ YEARS AGO, SO THE STORY GOES, 
a crusty old Col in one of our larger 
units kept a metal rectangle on his 
desk. This rectangle was one inch 
smaller on all sides than a sheet of 
8 by 1014 inch official letter paper. 
Whenever presented a letter in the 
smooth for his approval he would 
huff and snort and superimpose the 
metal rectangle over the letter. If 
any part of just one word extended 
beyond the rectangle, he’d angrily 
hurl the correspondence to the writ- 
er and snarl, “Do it over again.” 

His critics said he should have 
paid more attention to what was in- 
side the rectangle. 

It is what we place, or fail to place, 
inside that rectangle that really 
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counts. If we examined the files of 
any Marine Corps _ organization, 
chances are we would find business 
type letters that are insulting, vague, 
stilted, complicated, evasive,. imper- 
sonal and certain to be full of offi- 
cialese. 

No? How about this dispatch to 
a Congressman, of all people, in an- 
swer to his request for a band to play 
in his district at a certain festival: 

“Reference your telegram of | 
March X Prior commitment pre- 
cludes granting your request for 
band to play at Festival X” 

Appropriate to a subordinate or- 
ganization requesting the band, yes. 
But to most civilians it would be 
considered discourteous. 





Our correspondence is not vague? 
How about this from a recent Ma- 
rine Corps letter on the subject of 
shipping household goods: 

“Weight Limitations: Section 621 
of reference (b) provides as follows: 
‘No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall be available 
for expense of transportation, pack- 
ing, crating, temporary storage, dray- 
age, and unpacking of household 
goods and personal effects in excess 
of eleven thousand pounds net in 
any one shipment: Provided, that 
the limitations imposed herein shall 
not be applicable in the case of mem- 
bers transferred to or serving in sta- 
tions outside the continental United 
States or Alaska under orders re- 


trite & passive 
expressions 
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lieving them from a duty station 
within the United States prior to 
July 10, 1952, and who are returned 
to the United States under orders 
relieving them from a duty station 
beyond the United States or in Alas- 
ka on or after July 1, 1953’.” 

If you can comprehend the above 
in one reading you are smarter than 
most of us. 

Discourteous and vague corre- 
spondence does get out. That it goes 
to other Marine Corps organizations 
is bad. When it goes outside the 
family, its worse. 

This brings out a truism we some- 
times forget: Any Marine who writes 
a letter for the Marine Corps holds a 
key position, for by the kind of let- 
ters he writes he helps to determine, 
in a direct way, public feeling to- 
wards his organization and towards 
the Marine Corps as a whole. 


Unfortunately, born letter writers 
are not in great numbers amongst 
us. Since combat is our business, the 
vast majority of our training is in 
combat subjects. When we find our- 
selves outside the FMF (about 50 
per cent of the time) and in jobs 
that require us to write letters, re- 
ports or memorandums, we find 
we've had woefully short training. 
That’s when we reach for the files to 
see how previous letters were writ- 
ten. Of course our predecessors did 
the same thing so that there’s been 
little in the way of originality since 
1775. 

What's wrong with our letters? 
Or more properly, what’s wrong with 
our letter writers? In the majority 
of instances we pull out files and 
copy letters loaded with government 
officialese, sometimes vague, often 
too long, replete with trite expres- 
sions, carrying empty words, using 
passive expressions, and often fail- 
ing to answer the questions asked. 


Before we get on with some de- 
tailed suggestions to improve our let- 
ter writers, let’s see what business 
has done about the problem. Ac- 
cording to Professor Herbert C. Mor- 
ton of Dartmouth College, most suc- 
cessful businesses resort to bringing 
in writing consultants periodically. 
Some companies have writing coun- 
selors as an integral part of their 
staffs. The first thing the consultant 
does is conduct a survey. He goes 
through all the files of the company 
so as to spot the good and bad letter 
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LtCol Hudgins graduated from VMI! in 1939 and was 
commissioned in the Marine Corps in 1940. From 1949 
to 1944 he served with the Ist Mar Div. 
tended both Senior and Junior School. From 1955 to 
1957 he was CMC Representative, Joint Services Am- 
phibious Warfare Center, Poole, Dorset, England. At 
present he is the Executive Officer, 2d Marines. 
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writers. Business too, usually begins 
by haphazardly assigning letter writ- 
ing responsibilities based on the er- 
roneous impression that any and all 
employees can write good letters. 

The next job of the consultant is 
to seek out typical writing problems 
so that procedures and manuals can 
be worked up to provide guidance. 

Following this the consultant then 
carefully examines the company’s 
correspondence to see which types 
lend themselves to form or guide let- 
ters. (When the Hoover Commis- 
sion investigated government letters 
it found that dictated letters to a 
stenographer cost from 70 cents to 
$2.45 each, whereas form letters cost 
only 8 to 15 cents each.) 

A fourth objective of the survey is 
to examine company policies. In do- 
ing this, consultants find that al- 
though management thinks its poli- 
cies are clear, interviews with those 
who carry out the policy and write 
the letters often contradict this er- 
roneous impression. 

The consultant also works part of 
a day or several evenings each week 
over a period of months with the 
firm’s letter writers. During these 
sessions the consultant gives detailed 
assistance to their writing problems. 
This is one of the hardest jobs the 
consultant faces since the average at- 
titude is, “I’ve been writing letters 
for years, what’s this guy going to 
teach me.” 


During a 2 year period, one 


large corporation issued over 4 
“Good Letter Bulletins” on a varie 
of subjects; another has a broad pro. 
gram which offers employees courses 
in many types of business writing, 

A leading company, in one of their 
educational publications to thei 
employees, stresses good writing this 
way. “No piece of company busines 
can begin, progress, and achieve it 
purpose without the use of word 
Writing, together with reading, is 
as much an integral part of the elec. 
trical manufacturing business (o 
any business) as your bones are pan 
of your body.” 

The General Motors Corporation 
does not leave good letter writing to 
chance. To help its employees write 
better letters, they have developed 
the Reading-Ease Calculator. This 
is a post card size plastic calculate 
for measuring difficulty levels of al 
most any type of written material 
By counting the number of sentences 
in 100 words and the number di 
syllables in these same hundred 
words, the reading ease can be meas 
ured. For example, in a piece 
written material of 100 words sup 
pose we count 714 sentences and 15] 
syllables. Our calculator shows this 
to be “easy” reading. On the other 
hand if we had counted only 4 set 
tences and had 182 syllables our ms 
terial would be ‘very hard” reading. 
These scores have more meaniff 
when we examine the following 
chart: 








Reading- Easily Read Estimated No. Words Typical 
EaseCalcu- By % of Education In Typical Magazines 
lator Score U.S. Adult Completed Vocabulary Read 

Population 
Very Easy 90 4th-5th 10-12,000 All Pulp’s 
Grade 
Easy 80 **6th-8th 13-16,000 Reader’s Di- 
Grade gest 
Hard 40 High School  19-21,000 Time 
Very Hard 4.5 College 25,000 Atlantic | 
& Over Monthly ; 
**Educational level of average U.S. adult. | 
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| This means we should shoot for 


fan “easy” reading score on every 


piece of material we write if we are 
to reach the average Marine. If we 
manage to end up with a “very easy” 
score, so much the better. The read- 
ing score of this article, excluding 
examples, is “easy.” 

As a handy guide to measure the 
reading ease of your latest written 
effort count 100 words consecutively 
on each page. Then apply the fol- 





— 


lowing table: 
No. of Sen- No. of Syl- 
tences in lables in Reading 
100 words 100 words Ease 

3 0-115 Very Easy 
116-135 Easy 
136-170 Hard 
170 orover Very Hard 

4 0-120 Very Easy 
121-145 Easy 
146-180 Hard 
180 orover Very Hard 

5 0-125 Very Easy 
126-150 Easy 
151-185 Hard 
186 orover Very Hard 

6 0-130 Very Easy 
131-155 Easy 
156-190 Hard 
19lorover Very Hard 

7 0-133 Very Easy 
134-155 Easy 
156-195 Hard 
196 or over Very Hard 

8 0-135 Very Easy 
136-158 Easy 
159-195 Hard 


196 orover Very Hard 


There are other reading-ease cal- 
culators. One interesting reading- 
ease measurement based on a count 
of words-per-sentence and number 
of syllables-per-one-hundred-words is 
found in Rudolph Flesch’s The Art 
of Readable Writing. 

These guides all seem to echo 
what the writing experts have been 
advocating for the past 50 years, i.e., 
if we want to make certain our writ- 
ten communication is readable and 
has the best chance of being under- 
‘stood, use short words, short sen- 
tences, and short paragraphs. Our 
sentences should not exceed 17 to 19 
words; our paragraphs should not 
exceed more than 7 lines. That is 
what the experts say. 

Of course brevity is not the cure- 
all for our writing ills. Short sen- 
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tences may fail to convey the intend- 
ed meaning of the writer. A long 
word is sometimes the best possible 
choice to convey our thought. Read- 
ing ease calculators are excellent 
guides, however, and furnish us ex- 
tremely useful tools with which we 
can measure the readibility of our 
writing. 

In addition to readibility there 
are other qualities we should strive 
for in our letter writing. Perhaps 
the most important is in being con- 
cise. We should be brief and to the 
point. Say what we have to say, 
avoiding needless words and useless 
information, then quit. 


Here is an example picked at ran- 
dom from a piece of official Marine 
Corps correspondence: 

“This Bulletin is promulgated for 
the information of all Marine Corps 
personnel and shall in no way be 
construed as being directive in na- 
ture and shall not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be considered as modify- 
ing, revoking, or otherwise affecting 
any official directives, orders, regu- 
lations, or memoranda on the same 
or similar subjects.” 

Couldn’t we boil all this down to: 

“This bulletin is for information 
only and it not to be used as authori- 
ty for taking action.” 

Will you agree the above 17 words 
do the job of the previous 51? Think 
of all the time, eye strain and paper 
that could be saved if we practiced 
the simple virtue of being concise. 

If we want our letters concise, we 
should: 

a) Avoid needless words and ex- 
traneous information. 

b) Incorporate reference to the 
letter being answered in the first sen- 
tence briefly, ‘““Thank you for your 
interesting letter of 5 September.” 

c) Avoid qualifying “ifs” and 
“buts” which tend only to confuse 
the reader. Give him what he needs 
to know, then quit. 

Good letters written by good let- 
ter writers also have an unaffected 
quality. They are not complicated 
or involved but are simple, leaving 
no question in the reader’s mind as 
to what is meant. 

A good indication that a letter 
writer doesn’t know what he is talk- 
ing about (and can’t possibly ex- 
plain to the reader in simple lan- 
guage) is the expediency of many 
writers in quoting the entire law, 


regulation, or original document. 

Our supply people and lawyers are 
sometimes fond of this modus 
operandi. Here is an example from 
a piece of official correspondence un- 
der Legal Assistance Notes: 


“The court is further advised that 
the proximate cause of an injury 
is that cause, which in natural and 
continuous sequence (unbroken by 
an efficient intervening cause*) , pro- 
duces the injury and without which 
the injury or a like injury might rea- 
sonably have been anticipated by a 
reasonable prudent man in the light 
of the attending circumstances.” The 
asterisk (*) explains: “(In this re- 
gard an intervening cause is an inde- 
pendent cause which intervenes be- 
tween an original negligent act of 
omission and the injury, turns aside 
the natural sequence of events, and 
produces a result which would not 
otherwise have followed and which 
could not have been reasonably an- 
ticipated.) ” Do you understand? I 
don’t. 

Here’s another excerpt from a law- 
yer’s letter to his client explaining 
the law. “Our laws permit a for- 
eigner to hold any property in our 
country, except lands. A foreigner 
may contract for a ship to be built 
for him, so that she will be his from 
the time of laying the keel; or he 
may contract so that she shall be his 
only when launched, or when rigged, 
etc. The act of delivery to him or 
his agent fixes, in that case, the mo- 
ment she becomes his property. . .” 

Thomas Jefferson, who wrote this 
letter, knew his subject and could 
explain it to the reader. 

To help us with unaffected, simple 
language in our letters and other 
writing, we should: 

a) Discuss all new regulations 
and laws with other officers or NCOs. 
When the time comes to answer 
queries about them, we will be able 
to do so in plain, everyday language. 

b) Use common place examples 
to explain problems to the reader. 

c) Use the short common place 
word in preference to the long un- 
familiar ones. Use short sentences 
and short paragraphs as we've previ- 
ously discussed. Don’t try to say 
everything in one sentence. Sen- 
tences are cheap, if we spend them 
freely our writing becomes more 
readable. 

The third suggestion for improv- 
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ing our writing is contained in the 
word strong. This quality of 
strength or vigor is a must. Who ex- 
pects a weak namby-pamby letter 
from the US Marine Corps? 

Here are the clues to the weak let- 
ter writer. He deals in abstract 
nouns and nonspecific words. He 
says, We are of the opinion that, in- 
stead of saying, We think or We be- 
lieve. His words and phrases deal in 
generalities and usually denote noth- 
ing specific. 

The weak letter writer also 
hedges, giving himself escape routes 
in the event he may have made a 
mistake. Although hedging is some- 
times legitimate, continued practice 
soon becomes second nature. We 
then find his writing loaded with: 
normally, apparently, ordinarily, in 
the event that, that is to say, and all 
the other words and phrases that 
provide him loopholes. 

To give our letters (and other 
writing) strength we should gather 
a bagful of the active verbs and use 
them. Use them in place of the pas- 
sive verbs. 


Say, Col Jones attended the meet- 
ing. 

Not, The meeting was attended 
by Col Jones. 

Say, The Commanding Officer 
read your report with much interest. 

Not, Your report was read by the 
Commanding Officer with much in- 
terest. 

In his The Art of Readable Writ- 
ing, Rudolph Flesch lists 50 verbs 
that describe movements of the hu- 
man body (go, talk, drop, shake, 
etc.). He also lists 20 adverbs that 
can be combined with these verbs. 
Using these verbs and adverbs will 
get us out of the abstract school and 
on the road to strong writing. By 
using these verb-adverb combina- 
tions we are compelled to use force- 
ful, concrete language. 

This brings us to the fourth sug- 
gestion to our letter writers. And it 
is in this area that we frequently 
stumble miserably. That’s failing 
to include in our letters a ring of 
being earnest or a tone of sincerity. 

During a conference of all District 
Reserve and Recruitment Directors 
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for immediate delivery: 


Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A 
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Sleeve 


SHOE REPAIRING, USING O’SULLIVAN, AMERICA’S NO. 1 HEEL 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 
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Glove 
(outseam) Shoe 














tors was heard to remark: ‘‘We don 
mind you people not having what 
we ask for, but can’t you tell ys 
‘no’ in a nice way?” 

This reaction is often true and no 
confined to correspondence from 
Washington. We get so engrossed ip 
our day-to-day routine business that 
we often fail to observe the common 
everyday courtesies on paper. 

One way of making our letters more 


earnest is by being human. Mog’ 


of our letters are far too impersonal, 
The only time we should ever begin 
a letter with Dear Sir or Gentlemen 
is when we don’t know the name of 
the reader and there’s no_ possible 
way of finding out. 

And to begin a letter to a femak 
reader with Dear Madam might r 
sult in outright indignation on th 
part of some women. Use the ad 
dressee’s name. Remember what th 
late Dale Carnegie said: A man} 
name is to him the sweetest and mos 
important sound in the English lap 
guage. Since we wish to create good 
will with our letters, what could bk 
easier, or a more human way to be 
gin? 

Often too, we'll drop the ball by 
addressing a letter to an NCO hy 
starting out, Dear Smith. Nowaday 
we're doing everything possible to 


increase the prestige of the NCO 
We then turn right around and at | 


dress him in a letter the same way we 
would a Pvt. (Even the Pvt ratesa 
Dear Pvt Smith.) 

Our letters also contain too many 
impersonal nouns such as veterans 
applicants, dependents, claimants 
candidates, competitors and_ othet 
impersonal nouns. 

How much more sincere our let 
ters would be if we were to use moft 
personal pronouns. Pronouns sud 
as you, he, she, we, your, his or hers 
would help when we can use them 
There’s no reason why we can't us 
more of the family words in our writ 
ing, words like wife, husband, chilé 
daughter, son or mother, whenevé 
we have the opportunity. Tht 
warmth in our letters would be 
welcome change from the robot-likt 
correspondence we grind out with 
little thought to the recipient. 

Someone said, To err is human. -: 
Unfortunately most of us will rarel 
admit it in a letter. To explain int 
sincere, friendly letter that you mate 


at HQMG, one of the District Dire. | 
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', mistake often results in the read- 
er’s increased opinion of you. The 
reader will say to himself, “Well, 
those people are human too.” You 
rarely fool anyone by using many 
meaningless words trying to bury a 
mistake. Most readers are clever 
enough to see through such phrases 
as “inadvertently misplaced” or 
“stuck to another piece of corre- 
spondence” or “misdirected to an- 
other office.” 

Though we must adopt a friendly 
tone in our letters, at the same time 
we should maintain the dignity of 
the Marine Corps. There is a wide, 
safe area between being arrogant and 
being subservient. 

Finally, one last recommendation 
concerning some prime candidates 
for the “deep six” whenever compos- 
ing a letter. Everyone has his pet 
words and phrases. Other words and 
phrases make the same people see red. 
There is one very senior officer who 
despises the word contact. Another 
who deplores the use of the word 
feel (should be consider, he says) . 
You undoubtedly have your own 
pets and aversions. Below is my list 
of overworked words and expres- 
sions for the circular file. 
AsEYANCE—Held in abeyance, is a 

stuffy way of saying wait, or post- 

pone action. Some might not 





know what the word means. 

Acquaint—Can’t we just tell or in- 
form? 

AMELIORATE—This sounds like a 
girl’s name and means as much 
to some people. Let’s just say im- 
prove. 

AscERTAIN—Quite a favorite in some 
circles but “learn” is simpler. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED or ATTENTION 


Is CALLED—In nine out of ten cases 
these are both superfluous. Deep 
Six! 

CONSIDERED OPINION—Leave this to 
the judges. 

ConsUMMATE—Why not the simple 
finish, or complete? 

DETERMINE—More people will un- 
derstand decide or find out. 

DUE TO THE FACT THAT—The hard 
way to say because. 

EARLIEST PRACTICABLE DATE—When 
is that, anyway? 

ENDEAVOR TO ASCERTAIN—How about 
try to find out? 

ExPEDITE—Some writers would 
rather lose their right arm than 
give this overworked kid a rest. 

But isn’t hasten or hurry just as 

good? 

EXPERIENCE HAS INDICATED THAT— 

Why not we learned? 
FacILiIraTE—A hard word meaning 

make easy. 

In— 
COMPLIANCE WITH YOUR REQUEST 
—As requested. 

THE NEAR FUTURE—Soon. 

THE EVENT THAT—f. 

VIEW OF THE FACT THAT—4S. 
MopiFIcaTion—How about change? 
NOT WITHSTANDING THE FACT THAT— 

The long way to although. 
Ostain—Using this word in lieu of 

prevail when speaking of a situa- 

tion, is using the archaic term 
according to the dictionary. 

PRECLUDE—More often the word pre- 
vent will work and is sure to be 
understood. 

PROCESS OF PREPARATION—Isn’t being 
prepared easier? 

PROMULGATE—Can’t we call it issue 
sometimes? 

PursuANT TO—Two words to say 
under, usually. 


REMUNERATION—Let’s all go over to 
the paymaster and get our re- 
muneration (pay). 

SUBSEQUENT TO—There’s one officer 
who conducts a lone crusade to 
change this one at every oppor- 
tunity to after. He’s so right. 

UTILizATion—The hard way to say 
use. 

Have you examined the letters 
that you have written lately? Are 
they the best possible letters that 
you can draft? Are they concise, 
straight to the point, with all ex- 
traneous material deleted? And do 
they tell the reader what he wants to 
know in simple unaffected terms? 
How about their sincerity? Are they 
human and not full of officialese? 
Do they contain generalities and 
nonspecifics, signifying nothing, or 
are they filled with strong, forceful, 
concrete words? 

If you can answer yes to all of the 
above questions, you need to do 
nothing further. If you’re not com- 
pletely satisfied with your letters 
(and other written communication) 
there’s no better time to start your 
reorganization between the margins 
than now. To help remember the 
suggested qualities we want in our 
letters, remember the word C-U-E-S. 
It’s easy then to critically examine 
each letter to make certain it is con- 
cise, unaffected, earnest, and strong. 

The communicators, in all their 
teaching, work on the old adage, “If 
it can be misunderstood, it will be 
misunderstood.” ‘To give our writ- 
ing a better chance of being under- 
stood, remember what the experts 
say. Familiar words plus short sen- 
tences plus short paragraphs add up 
to better readability . . . and under- 
standing. US # MC 








looked at him very curiously. 
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We All have Our Ups and Downs 


@ A Major Genera about to retire noted that his aide was very close to his height and build and upon 
his retirement gifted him with one of his many uniforms. This uniform fitted the aide perfectly and was 
in excellent condition except for a slightly perceptible outline where 2 embroidered stars had been 
removed from the shoulders of the coat. 

Sometime later the former aide, a well decorated and distinguished looking Major, was wearing this 
uniform while at the bar of the officers club at a different base and noted that the bartender continuously 


The bartender eventually eased over to his fellow barkeep and was overheard to mutter, “Hey, Joe, 
catch that Major down at the end. He must have really been in trouble — busted all the way from 2 stars.” 


LtCol J. B. Carpenter, Jr. 
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FEATURE BOOKS 





THE MARCH OF CONQUEST 
TELFORD TAYLOR 


The initial success and ultimate failure of the German “war-machine.” 


$7.50 


THE COUNTERFEIT TRAITOR 
ALEXANDER KLEIN 


Acclaimed as the most daring espionage scheme of WW II. 


$3.95 


73 NORTH 
DUDLEY POPE 


The battle that caused Hitler to scrap Germany’s surface fleet. 


$4.95 


DEATH OF A NATION 
CLIFFORD DOWDEY 


A narrative of Lee and his army at Gettysburg. $5.00 


THE CHURCHILLS 
A. L. ROWSE 


A history of a family’s contribution to its country. 


$7.50 


THE WILLIAM SAROYAN READER 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


An anthology of a highly regarded modern author. 





JULY 4, 1776 
DONALD BARR CHIDSEY 


A vivid, hour-by-hour account of the 
events leading to the most dramatic de- 
cision in American history—the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
The author re-creates the people, the 
actions and the entire scene in a con- 
vincing manner. The volume is illus- 
trated with contemporary paintings, en- 
gravings and facsimiles. 
Crown Publishers, NY. 


THE COMING OF THE SPACE SHIPS 
GAYIN GIBBONS 


The author was converted to belief 
in the existence of flying saucers by 
seeing his first space ship near his home- 
town of Shrewsbury (England) on 27 
Dec 1953. In this book he describes this 
and the 8 other flying saucers he has 
seen. He has. come to the. conclusion 
that those who pilot the space ships not 
only come from outer space but have 
already chosen their landing place in 
Great Britain. The publishers say that 
this is not a rehash of earlier saucer 
books, and that the material is both 
fresh and exciting. 
The Citadel Press, NY. 
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$3.00 


$3.50 


NEW BOOKS 


$5.95 





IN THE TRACK OF SPEED 
STIRLING MOSS 

In 1948, at the age of 18, Stirling Moss 
won his first important motor car race. 
Since then he has driven for Jaguar, 
Mercedes, Maserati, and other manu- 
facturers. He has won the Grand Prix 
events of Great Britain, Italy and a 
dozen other nations. His most famous 
victory was in 1955, when he broke all 
records in the Mille Miglia, 1000 miles 
at 97.9 miles per hour, half of it over 
winding mountain roads. This is his 


story. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, NY. 


THUNDER AT HARPER’S FERRY 
ALLAN KELLER 

A stern command, spoken on a chill, 
rain-swept afternoon in October, 1859, 
began the raid at Harper’s Ferry, which 
stirred and inflamed this nation as few 
events have done. Here is the complete 
story of the momentous days following 
these words, when, in a hollow of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, John 
Brown and 21 men acted out a violent 
drama that carried the country closer to 
Civil War. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., NY. 


$3.95 


$4.95 





THE HUNTERS AND THE HUNTED 
ALDO COCCHIA, Adm, Italian Navy 


This volume deals with the activities 
of the small ships and special craft of 
the Italian naval forces in the Mediter. 
ranean and the Atlantic and Pacific 
during WWII. The narrative begins 
early in the war at the Italian sub. 
marine base at Bordeaux, France. It de. 
scribes encounters with British mer. 
chantmen, the Italian methods of sli 
ping through the Strait of Gibralter, an 
account of the Battle of the Convoy, 
and other dramatic incidents. 
US Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 


THE COMPLEAT STRATEGYST 
J. D. WILLIAMS 


This primer of game theory, a Rand 
Corporation Research Study, can puta 
mathematical “ace” up your sleeve. It 
deals with games of strategy—so differ. 
ent from games of chance—and shows 
how to analyze game situations and 
available strategies, and how to find the 
strategy most likely to win. The book 
may be read for fun, but it won't take 
long to see all the areas where this new 
game theory can be applied. Written in 
a light vein, with many amusing illus 
trations, it is a clear and sound intro 
duction to a field of mathematics of 
great potential usefulness. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., NY. $4.75 


CHOICE FOR SURVIVAL 
LOUIS J. HALLE 


Here is an appraisal of the prospects 
for peace in the second nuclear decade, 
Applying the perspective of history to 
the current dilemma, the author shows 
how much of what we face today—new 
weapons and menacing ideologies—t 
sembles what we have faced before, 
While he does not foresee an end to 
war, he discusses the possibility that the 
great nuclear weapons will constitute a 
bar to total war, and he foresees poss 
bilities for the use of specialized nucleat 
weapons in limited wars. 

Harper & Brothers, NY. $2.45 


$3.50 


THE STRENGTH TO MOVE A 
MOUNTAIN 
W. STORRS LEE 


Half a century ago the Panama Canal 
in-the-making was the wonder of the 
world. More than 75 years have passed 
since a French Canal company, headed 
by Ferdinand de Lesseps took on tht 
Isthmus but merely succeeded «in losing 
$260,000,000. The Americans took ove 
in 1904, but in the first few months the 
American effort came almost as neat 
fiasco as did the French. By the summet 
of 1914, the Canal was completed at 4 
cost of 10 years of effort and $375,000,000. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, NY. $5.00 
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“WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
“OTIS W. FREEMAN and JOHN W. MORRIS 


ities Here is a new approach to geography 
t of | that should fascinate every interested 
iter- | yeader. Timely, interesting and accurate, 
cific | this stimulating book includes all the 
ping revolutionary changes that have taken 
sub. place around the globe since WWII, 
de. | and provides a solid basis for a better 
net. | ynderstanding of current world prob- 
lip» | Jems. The volume is profusely illus- 
an | trated and contains a great many maps 
oys, | especially drawn for it. Sixteen leading 
‘educators have contributed chapters on 
3.50 | their major interest areas. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., NY. $10.75 


FORGING A NEW SWORD; A Study 
of the Department of Defense 


WILLIAM R. KINTNER, in association with 
I JOSEPH 1. COFFEY and RAYMOND J. AL- 
tT BRIGHT 


and 
Ita 


Bi In this searching inquiry into the 
and | Bature and causes of the problems con- 
the | fonting the Department of Defense, the 
pe authors first give an account of the 
ake | ¢volution of the Defense Department 
rey | {tom the time it was established by the 
jn | National Security Act of 1947; they then 
lus | Suggest areas in which the Department 
tr. | might be improved. Authors Kintner 
of | and Coffey are both colonels in the US 


Army; Mr. Albright is a foreign affairs 
475 | Olicer in the Office of the Secretary of 


Defense. 
Harper & Brothers, NY. $4.50 
WAR—1974 

ects | LICOL ROBERT B. RIGG, USA 

de, The dramatic, action-packed account 


to of a future global war. Imaginative, fic- 
ws | tion, but by no means fantasy. The 
Ww | story is based on known facts, on weap- 
1¢ | ons now being used by our armed 
mt | forces, plus machines of warfare on the 
0} drawing boards or undergoing tests. 
the The author, on active duty in the 
€4 7 Pentagon, has spent years studying new 
Sst | developments at close range. 

car “paid Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, 

a. 


SO BRIEF A SPRING 
CLAUDE MANCERON 

A panoramic novel of France in the 
Spring of 1815, when Napoleon Bona- 
parte returned from his exile in Elba in 
his grand but ill-fated attempt to change 
the course of history. An historical novel 
combining a tender love story with 
lively, crisp, amusing dialogue, the sense 
of lusty humor and suspenseful episodes 
of exciting adventures. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, NY. $4.95 


THE SLOT 
JOHN CLAGETT 


Every Marine who served in the Solo- 
mon Islands during WWII is familiar 
»with the body of water called The Slot. 
Every night in the early days of the war 
the Japanese sent the Tokyo Express— 
destroyers, barges, supply boats—down 
The Slot, and all that stood between the 
few Marines and this Japanese fleet was 
a band of men in their tiny PT boats. 
In this novel, the author (who was a 
PT boat commander) tells the story of 
PT97 from its commissioning in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, to its valiant bat- 
tle against overwhelming odds in the 
boiling waters of The Slot. 

Crown Publishers, NY. $3.95 


COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY, Vol. 2, 
Documentary and Chronological 
PETER S. H. TANG 


This supplement to Dr. Tang’s first 
volume should prove useful not only 
to the reader of his earlier work but 
also to the student of Communist af- 
fairs who needs a concise reference work 
on Communist China. Here is found a 
detailed chronology of the rise of Com- 
munism in China from 1918 to 1956, 
as well as the 3 Constitutions of the 
Communist Party of China—1945, 1954 
and 1956. The author was formerly a 
staff member of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Chungking and at the Chinese 
Embassy in Moscow. He is now teach- 
ing at Georgetown University. 


AN END TO VALOR 
PHILIP VAN DOREN STERN 


This is an attempt to tie together all 
the critical events that were simul- 
taneously taking place at the end of the 
Civil War. Here is found the fall of 
Richmond, Lee’s retreat, the day-by-day 
movements of Lincoln, the flight of Jef- 
ferson Davis and his cabinet. Woven in- 
to the fabric of this pageant are the 
firsthand impressions of scores of peo- 
ple who recorded their experiences. 
These eyewitnesses tell what they saw 
and how they felt under the stress of 
the days when the 4 years of war came 
to an end. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $5.75 


PRIVATE 
LESTER ATWELL 


The publisher of this volume has this 
to say: “Private comes closer than any- 
thing else we have read to evoking the 
emotional experience of being an or- 
dinary combat soldier. Those who lived 
the experience will rediscover in this 
book the essential quality of a deeply im- 
portant part of their lives. For those 
who were not in the war, Private will 
define and make real] the experience of 
being a soldier . . .” 

Simon and Schuster, NY. $5.00 


THE PRESIDENT: Office and Powers 
EDWARD S. CORWIN 

In this fourth revised edition of his 
monumental work, Professor Corwin has 
brought his book completely up to date 
by tracing the political development 
during the past 9 years, from President 
Truman’s last term in office through the 
present administration. In keeping with 
the candid and provocative discussion 
of current issues, there is a special en- 
larged section on presidential disability 
and the provisions for succession. It is 
primarily a study in American public 
law, with an approach that is partly 
historical, partly analytical and partly 
critical. 
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STORM FROM THE SEA 


LTCOL PETER YOUNG, DSO, MC. 220 pages, 
illustrated. William Kimber, London. $3.00 


In the Spring of 1940 following 
Dunkirk, a period when Britain’s 
fortunes were at their lowest ebb, 
Mr. Winston Churchill who was then 
both Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence was desperately seeking 
some means whereby he could strike 
back at the Germans, not only to 
raise morale at home but also to 
show the rest of the people of Eu- 
rope that England was still in the 
game. As one solution to this prob- 
lem, Mr. Churchill conceived the 
idea of a specialized force whose 
mission would be to assault from the 
sea and raid coastal positions and in- 
stallations. Thus was born the Brit- 
ish Commando; a mobile, hard hit- 
ting, pocket size infantry battalion 
to be composed of hand picked vol- 
unteers. 

Storm From The Sea is a highly 
readable and entertaining personal 
narrative of the author’s experiences 
with the commandos. A veteran of 
Dunkirk, he was one of the first to 
be selectea for this new force, having 
chosen a moment when both his unit 
adjutant and commanding officer 
were away on leave to forward, un- 
opposed, his request for transfer. His 
first assignment was in command of 
number 6 Troop of 3 Commando, 
and he subsequently was to hold all 
command positions including com- 
mand of the 3rd Commando Brigade 
until he was relieved by the now 
Commandant General of the Royal 
Marines, Sir Campbell Hardy. Dur- 
ing the course of his career as a com- 
mando, LtCol Young established the 
record of participating in more 
raids than any other British officer. 
In recognition of his accomplish- 
ments in battle he was awarded the 
British equivalent of one Navy Cross 
and 3 Silver Stars. 


This book is an excellent first 
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my PASSING IN REVIEW 


hand report of small unit fighting as 
seen through the eyes of a command- 
ing officer. Without making an ob- 
vious attempt to do so it makes clear 
that an amphibious assault, no mat- 
ter how large or small, is a very spe- 
cialized piece of business requiring 
extensive training and select troops 
who definitely are a cut above the 
average. And, equally unobtrusively 
is the point brought home over and 
over again of the indispensability of 
those 2 basic requirements for suc- 
cess on the battlefield — discipline 
and physical fitness. Here, too, the 
reader will find a good account of 
leadership in battle on the part of 
junior officers and NCOs. On NCOs 
the author has this to say: “To me 
nothing in my job seemed more im- 
portant than the selection and train- 
ing of NCOs. This had long been 
an idée fixe with me....A unit com- 
mander usually has his officers thrust 
upon him, but he has only himself 
to thank if he promotes dud NCOs. 
If he does he might as well look for 
some other form of employment. I 
am deeply conscious that 3 Comman- 
do was well served by its officers and 
men, but it owed its successes more 
than any single factor to its peerless 
NCOs.” And, on combat leader- 
ship he has this to offer: “The great- 
est gift a commander can have is the 
gift of making his men feel that if 
he takes them to battle they can’t 
possibly be beaten.” 

Organized initially to conduct 
raiding operations, the commandos 
later were used to spearhead larger 
amphibious assaults, and in the case 
of the Normandy landings were em- 
ployed as a normal infantry outfit. 
The author’s commando anchored 
the left flank of the Orne bridgehead 
and was in the line for 80 days with- 
out relief. 

When first formed, the commandos 
were all Army units but later they 
were joined by some 8 Royal Marine 
Commandos. Numbering about i7 





at their peak, the commandos started 
their raiding activities in Norway 
with raids on the Lofoten Islands 
and Vaagso. The Germans proved 
to be so sensitive to these raids that 
they ultimately tied up 300,000 
troops in Norway as a defense against 
further assaults from the sea. 
Marine readers will find much of 
interest in this book following the 
author as he untangles the multitude 
of problems encountered while lead. 


ing his men in the early raids in }- 


Norway, in the destruction of Goeb. 
bels Battery which was his task in 
the Dieppe raid, and in the night 
landings followed by deep penetra 
tions behind enemy lines in Sicily 
and Italy. Particularly interesiing is 
the author’s evaluation of the new 
enemy he encounters on the Arakan 
coast of Burma during the closing 
days of the war. 


The book is lightly written, is not 
without its moments of humor a 
well as suspense, and one cannot ¢& 
cape feeling about the author that 
here is a true professional soldier 
who enjoyed his work and who 
viewed the end of hostilities with 
some misgivings. Not only will jun 
ior officers and NCOs find this a 
good addition to the lighter side of 
their professional library, but it is 
also recommended to those of us too 
long in staff jobs who sometimes lose 


touch with men and their hand car: | 


ried weapons. 
Reviewed by Col C. B. Drake 
Ed: The reviewer is the US Marine Corps rep 


resentative at the Joint Services Amphibious 
Warfare Center, Poole, Dorset, England. 


THE CROSS OF BARON SAMEDI 
RICHARD DOHRMAN. 502 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $4.50 
This novel has Marines in it, but 
it is not about Marines. One can for 
give, therefore, “a dozen _ perfec 
shots from a Springfield 1903 within 
sixty seconds at three hundred yards’ 
. or maybe this was in the old 
Corps, when we were very young. 


This story deals with an introspec 
tive New Englander who is serving 
as an officer in the Gendarmeti 
d’Haiti. He marries — one must be 
forgiven the phrase, but the author 
demands it —above himself. His 
bride dies, rather horribly, at the 
hands of a vengeful ex-caco who 
poses as some sort of native doctof. 
The emotional problems and cof 
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j flicts leading to this contretemps are 


too complex to be recounted here. 


Lt Wiley (to name him) becomes 
involved with a young Haitian man 
of aristocratic family, the young 
man’s beautiful sister, and voudou. 
All very complicated. The story ap- 
parently is aimed at recounting Wil- 
ey’s growth of understanding of Hai- 
tian ways and his final achievement 
of some sort of spiritual integrity. 
Anyway, that’s what the dust jacket 


"says. 


Actually, the story is somewhat 
turgid and this reader was never 
really sure where we were going. The 
author shows an intimate knowledge 
of the history of Haiti and appears 
to know a lot about voudou and its 
many variations. The writing is 
leisurely, to say the least, and long, 
anti-climactic flashbacks presuppose 
a burning interest on the reader’s 
part. There are a number of entries 
for the non-stop sentence derby and 
the author cannot resist (this is a 
maiden venture) the urge to send 
the reader scurrying to an un- 
abridged dictionary. It is seldom 
worth the effort. 


Actually, this is not a bad story 
and much esoteric information of no 
possible future use is served up most 
palatably. The novel fails — at least 
for me — in its inability to quicken 
the hero, make one burn for his 
causes, or identify oneself with him 
in any way. Wiley’s pointless death 
—splendid, inevitable, and moving 
— nevertheless, leaves the reader on 
the sidelines. He never became in- 
volved. 


Reviewed by Col A. M. Fraser 


Ed: This reviewer has had extensive service in 


ome” Corps and is presently assigned to 


TOMORROW TO LIVE 
WILLIAM HERBER. 317 pages. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, NY. $3.95 

The 2d Lt, and particularly the in- 
fantry 2d Lt, is one of the most ma- 
ligned characters of war fiction. 
Thus, when a war novel is written 
with an infantry platoon leader as 
the hero and principal character, it 
certainly deserves raore than a pass- 
ing interest. Tomorrow to Live is 
such a novel. It is a novel but the 
story is woven into a general series 
of events that are historically accu- 
rate. 


When Mike Andreas joined the 
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Marine Corps he left behind an es- 
tranged wife with infant son. After 
completing his basic training he re- 
ceived his commission as a 2d Lt and 
was sent into the Pacific as a replace- 
ment. 

The story begins as Mike and his 
friend, Lt “Tubby” Partridge, join 
the 2d Mar Div on the island of 
Hawaii. Mike and Tubby are as- 
signed to Company A, Ist Bn, 2d Ma- 
rines as rifle platoon leaders. The 
2d Mar Div had previously fought at 
Guadalcanal and Tarawa and is now 
rebuilding and retraining after the 
bloody Tarawa landing. The veter- 
ans of 2 previous campaigns are 
openly scornful of the new replace- 
ments. Mike Andreas’ problems are 
immensely complicated by a hostile 


platoon sergeant, Rogells, who is im- 
peccable in his behaviour but in- 
wardly is scornful and insubordinate. 
The rivalry between lieutenant and 
sergeant, each trying to dominate the 
other, is the central theme through- 
out the story. 

The plot of Tomorrow to Live 
uses the actual experiences of the Ist 
Bn, 2d Marines as its basic frame- 
work. In this is woven an interesting 
and alternately humorous and serious 
story of the various activities of a 
wartime Marine Battalion and the 
personal lives of its main characters. 

The Ist Bn, 2d Marines was selected 
to make an extremely daring and haz- 
ardous night landing on Saipan the 
night before D-Day. In preparation 
for this operation, the battalion was 
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reorganized into 5 companies, each 
of a size suitable for transportation 
on an APD (converted destroyer- 
transport widely used by Raiders 
and reconnaissance units in the Pa- 
cific). 

The battalion moved to a beach 
area on the western shore of Hawaii 
and there conducted intensive train- 
ing in night landings with rubber 
boats and night operations ashore. 
Following this training period the 
battalion embarked in 5 APDs for 
the long voyage to Saipan. The plan 
for landing the Ist Bn was cancelled 
enroute to Saipan and the battalion 
was then reassigned to the 2d Mar 
Div. 


The latter part of Tomorrow to 
Live is the story of a rifle company 
in the Saipan campaign. The ac- 
count of the action on Saipan is par- 
ticularly good; a very interesting 
story is woven into a pattern of 
events that actually occurred. 


Tomorrow to Live is an excellent 
and interesting wartime novel. It 
comes as close to describing the ac- 
tual life of the infantryman in war 
as any book yet written. It is a par- 
ticularly fine account of the trials, 
tribulation and occasional joys of 
the second lieutenant, infantry pla- 
toon leader. 


The author is particularly well 
qualified to write the story since he 
served in the 2dMarDiv during 
WwWil. 

Reviewed by Col W. B. Kyle 
Ed: This reviewer served as commanding offi- 
cer, Ist Bn, 2d Marines during WWII, and 


therefore is eminently qualified to judge this 
book. 


SOVIET RUSSIA IN CHINA, A 
SUMMING UP AT SEVENTY 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK (CHIANG CHUNG- 


CHENG). 392 pages; appendix; index. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, New York. $5.00 


Curiously important, this book 
gives a professional soldier’s account 
of how he was defeated by Commu- 
nism. It is historically interesting, 
because it contains Chiang Kai-shek’s 
post hoc comments on a great many 
things which can never be undone. 
To the expert on the Far East, it is 
equally interesting because of the 
topics it does not mention, such as 
Chiang’s reasons for keeping some 
features of Communist organization 
(political officers; one-party govern- 
ment; an orgburo and a politburo) 
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long after he had expelled the Com- 
munists from his government. 


For the American fighting man, 
this book is neither a classic nor a 
curiosity. It would be a pity if the 
bad editing and presentation of this 
English edition, imparting a flavor 
which is neither Pearl Buck nor 
Clausewitz, but something of both, 
should conceal the important mes- 
sage which this wise, relaxed old 
man conveys to the Free World. 
While the general reader will be 
pleased or annoyed at a frank por- 
trayal of Chinese prejudices on re- 
cent world politics, the professional 
soldier will be excited —if he is 
acute enough to observe and to un- 
derstand them — by Chiang’s light- 
ning-like revelations of Communist 
military and organizational thinking. 


In the text proper, and most par- 
ticularly in the appendix, “A Study 
of Dialectics,” we get brilliant and 
important appraisals of Communist 
operations, strategy, and tactics from 
the one man in the modern world 
who put down a tough, fanatical So- 
viet Republic (the 1927-1934 Repub- 
lic in the South) and who has sur- 
vived a subsequent defeat by the 
Communists. His interpretations are 
never those of the objective scholar, 
nor those of a sympathizer, but the 
comments of a tough, wise, old man 
who looks back on his life with real 
shrewdness. 


But what of the rest of the text? 

There might have been a very im- 
portant book here, if the work had 
been carefully translated, with the 
minor errors adjusted, the political 
biases explained, and the names 
properly identified. The book is 
neither diplomatic history, nor mili- 
tary history; it is certainly not the 
autobiography of Chiang, for which 
the Western world might wait with 
bated breath. It is a political argu- 
ment, put into genteel English, illu- 
minated by first-hand interpretations 
of real events but not controlled by 
a single theme. One obtains the im- 
pression that the American edition 
lost the military, government and 
university audience it might have 
had, by appealing to a general audi- 
ence which could not or would not 
understand it. For example, on an 
important point such as the Kuomin- 
tang-Communist “alliance” against 
Japan, the club lady would not be 
able to understand this paragraph 


while the specialist would want 
much more: 


Kuomintang’s “Resolution for 
the Complete Eradication of the 
Red Menace,” the four pledges of 
the Chinese Communists, and the 
integration of the Communist 
troops into the National Revoly. 
tionary Forces were to become the 
basis of “peaceful coexistence” be. 
tween the Kuomintang and the 
Chinese Communists during the 


Sino-Japanese war. Now let us see [ 


how the Chinese Communist; 
made use of all this for expansion. 
ist purposes behind the facade of 
“peaceful coexistence.” (Page 83) 


President Chiang Kai-shek is not 
well enough appreciated in the US 
—in his latest phase. His mellow. 
ness and wisdom on Formosa are 4 
wonderful demonstration of an abili 
ty to change character even in his 
sixties. His summing up is a remark 
able product. 


He has been through both phase 
of the immense military-conspirator- 
ial danger which the US now faces 
on its own. He has beaten the Com 
munists; he has been beaten by 
them. We can learn a great deal 
from his personal courage, and pro 
fessionally we can glean a great deil 
from the off-the-cuff explanations 
mixed in with political and world 
history in this book. 


American readers can hope thata | 


first-class American newspaperman 
with a professional military back 
ground can get extended interviews 
with President Chiang, going be 
yond the many tantalizing openings 
presented by this work. They maj 
also hope that a properly profession 
al edition, with Chinese names in 
full transliteration, titles re-checked, 
the translator named, and_ back 
ground data supplied, may some 
day become available. Meanwhile 
this important book should be in 
every military school in this county; 
many readers will fail to find the 
gems and learn the lessons, but those 
who will do so can count on beilg 
stimulatingly rewarded. This is 3 
Chinese book; it is up to us to make 
sure its tragic lessons do not come 
true in America. 
ee 
Reviewed by LtCol Paul M. A. Uneta 


Ed: This reviewer is Professor of Asiatic Poli 
tics at the School of Advanced Internati 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins University. 
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‘The Marine Corps Association | 


The purposes for which the Association is formed are to disseminate 
knowledge of the military art and science among the members, and to 
provide for their professional advancement; to foster the spirit and pre- 
serve the traditions of the United States Marine Corps; to increase the 
efficiency thereof; and to further the interests of the military and naval 
services in all ways not inconsistent with the good of the general 
Government. 
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Helping Hand for the Navy’s Air Arm — Kaman HU2K-1 


The most delicate job in the free world is entrusted to the men of the United States 
Navy. They must demonstrate to those who would extend the iron curtain that we 
have not mothballed preparedness. They must also teach the kids in the shadow 
of the iron curtain that fists clenched in defiance can also hold a baseball. Much of 
this assignment falls to Naval Aviation which maintains an endless global vigil, 
yet stands ready to rescue and evacuate injured. On these important missions 
Kaman utility helicopters extend a helping hand to the Navy’s Air Arm. 





THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT! 


PIONEERS IN POR BUEN E POWERED HELE OP TE RS 








